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Adjustment Department 
Bruce-Dodson Fire Insurance Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Think well of yourself! Self-respect never injures 3 
your standing with anyone! 
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Type of I-F'-I card and alumi- 
num leaf used in A. & 8S. equip- 
ment. Note protecting channel 
on right hand edge which holds 
cards flat against the leaf. 








A FEW PROMINENT 
STORES USING INDEX 
VISIBLE For FASTER 
CREDIT AUTHORIZATION 
AT LESS COST: 
JOHN WANAMAKER 

| ABRAHAM & STRAUS, 
INC. 

KASKEL & KASKEL 

KAUFMANN’S 

STERN BROS. 

CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & 
co. 

THE FAIR 

| MANDEL BROS. 

S. KANN SONS & CO. 

SHEPARD NORWELL CO. 

| GLADDING DRY GOODS CO. 























These 12 I-V-I straight track units arranged in pairs, enable Abraham 
& Straus, Inc., to authorize and folio each charge in 30 seconds. 


Authorizing Credits 
“As Quick As A Glance” 


¥Y THE use of Index Visible equipment, Abraham & Straus, Inc., 
Brooklyn’s great department store, have materially reduced the 
number of clerks necessary for authorizing credits and have practically 
eliminated error charges. 
Every retail credit man knows the importance of speed and accuracy 
in authorizing credits. ‘To the store which enjoys a reputation for 
“service” they are prime necessities. 
Many retail credit men representing ‘some of the largest and most im- 
portant stores in the country are finding INDEX VISIBLE the fastest 
and most accurate method ever devised for credit authorization. It 
cuts to a minimum both time spent by the customer in waiting and 
error charges so costly and humiliating to the management. 


Scarcely less important is the fact that INDEX VISIBLE is more 
compact, more flexible, more economical to purchase, to install and to 
operate than any other visible system. 


The same INDEX VISIBLE system which you install for authorizing 
credits may be used to folio your sales slips, to route deliveries, and 
to serve as a master mailing list. 


By means of a special (patented) I-V-I attachment, your addressograph 
stencils, each occupying three lines, may be transferred to the one visible 
line of the I-V-I card. 


Let us quote you on your requirements. Literature on request. 


INDEX VISIBLE, INc. 


Main Office and Factory NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


INDEX VISIBLE 


Card Record Systems 
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THE TEst 


| 
This magazine is read by ten thousand credit | 
granters, members of the Retail Credit Men’s 
. ° ° 
National Association. | 


We want to know how many realize the impor- 
tance of increasing our membership and will- | 
cut out this application blank, then go out and_ | 
get a new member to sign it. 


REMEMBER, This Association is just what the | | 
members make it. | 


REMEMBER, Every additional member means 


more information, more cooperation. 


REMEMBER, If every present member secured 


| 

only one new member, it would mean twenty 3 | 
thousand. | 
| 


Will You Answer the Call? 


If you cannot get another merchant, take out a 
membership for your assistant or head bookkeeper 


| 
The Retail Credit Men’s National Association, | 
312-314 North Sixth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


five dollars, being my dues for one year and including subscription to the Credit World. 


I agree to cooperate with all Retail Credit Men, and help carry out the purposes of 


I desire to make application for membership in your association, and enclose herewith 
this Association. 


Name 


| 
Address | 











City State 
Firm Represented Kind of Business 


Recommended by | 
| 
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Southern California 
Employed by 


Someone we know 


For Your Own Store 
East of Los Angeles 
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300,000 Delinquent Debtors’Cards |} ix: 


in our files upon which 
Our Own Operators have made 


personal investigation and reports . 





If your accounts are collectable 


“We Get the Coin” —“We Pay” 
If not collectable, we tell you why 
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Top Floor, Citizens National Bank Building 
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A NATIONAL MOVEMENT 

The Retail Credit Men’s National Asso- 
ciation is co-operating with the Y. M. C. A. 
and other organizations interested in mak- 
ing “Pay Your Bills Promptly” day, Jan. 
2, 1923, a great success by bringing home 
to the credit seekers the necessity of pay- 
ing promptly. The following National 
Committee has been appointed. 

C. P. Younts, Barrings-Norton Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas, General Chairman. 

Wm. Browne—C, F. Hovey & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass, chairman for the following 
states: 

MAINE 
VERMONT 
MASSACHUSETTS 
CONNECTICUT 
RHODE ISLAND 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

C. L. Turrell, (Harris Department Stores, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.), chairman for the following 

PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK. 

J. L. White, (Rosenthal’s—Baltimore, 
Maryland), chairman for the following 
states: 

MARYLAND 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
VIRGINIA 
WEST VIRGINIA 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

A. L. Hach, (J. Goldsmith & Sons Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.), chairman for the follow- 
ing states: 

TENNESSEE 

GEORGIA 

FLORIDA 

ALABAMA 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

BE. J. Hurcomb, (The M. O’Neil Company, 
Akton, Ohio), chairman for the following 
States: 





INDIANA 
KENTUCKY 
ILLINOIS 
OHIO, 


W. FP, Hammersmeier, (B. Nugent & Bro. 
D.G. Co., St. Louis, Mo.,) chairman for 
the following states: 

MISSOURI 

ARKANSAS 

IOWA. 


EDITORIAL 


G. Grosz, (Fargo Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, Fargo, N. D), chairman for the fol- 
lowing states: 

NORTH DAKOTA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

NEBRASKA 

KANSAS. 


Frank L. Miller, (New Orleans Retailers 
Credit Bureau), chairman for the follow- 
ing states: 

OKLAHOMA 

TEXAS 

LOUISIANA 

MISSISSIPPI. 


R. W. Watson, (Spokane & Eastern 
Trust Co., Spokane, Wash.), chairman for 
the following states: 

WASHINGTON 

OREGON 

MONTANA 

WYOMING 

IDAHO. 

C. M. Reed, (Retail Credit Men’s Ass’n, 
Denver, Colo.), chairman for the following 
states: 

CALIFORNIA 

NEVADA 

UTAH 

COLORADO 

ARIZONA 

NEW MEXICO. 

L. S. Carrick, (Geo. A. Drake & Co., De- 
troit, Mich.), chairman for the following 
states: 

MICHIGAN 

WISCONSIN 

MINNESOTA. 


CHUMP TAKES GUMP’S CHECK 


We have a report that a member of our 
Association cashed a check a few days ago 
signed “Andrew Gump”. Evidently this 
man does not read the news papers or enjoy 
the cartoons; if he did, surely the name of 
“Andy Gump” would be riveted to his 
memory. To keep abreast of the times you 
must read the news papers, and to keep up 
with credit matters, you should read the 
Credit World and the various BULLETINS 
regarding check artists, issued by your NA- 
TIONAL AND LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE MID-WEST CONFERENCE 


There is no question but that the MID- 
WEST CONFERENCE at Wichita, Kansas, 
October 17-18, 1922, was the best confer- 
ence we have ever held. Not in numbers, 
but from an educational standpoint, every 
one of the 125 who attended the two day 
sessions took an active part in the discus- 
sions of problems regarding their business. 

Some of the most important papers sub- 
mitted at this Conference appear in this is- 
sue, but the most valuable information was 
gained by the general discussions. 

The Conference decided to meet next year 
at Tulsa, Okla, and before adjourning 
passed resolutions calling upon Credit Men 
to unite in an effort to have enacted in 
their respective states a Bad Check Law, 
which will make the giving or drawing of 
a check without money in the bank, a 
felony. 

The Conference also went on record as 
being decidedly opposed to the use of the 
word “Credit” by Collection Agencies, and 
urged that only firms engaged in the legiti- 
mate extension of credit as part of their 
business be permitted to use the word 
“Credit” as part of their trade name. 


The other day your secretary had traveled 
all day on a train, it had been raining hard 
the entire time, but when I arrived at my 
destination, the colored porter appeared with 
a broom and brush and proceeded to ener- 
getically brush my clothes. I remarked in 
a joking way “What’s the idea, we have 
had no dust today, it’s been raining?” He 
didn’t stop a minute, but answered “Boss, 
wherever there is a good porter there is al- 
ways dust”. 

I thought how the logic of this remark 
applied to us. Where there are good credit 
men there is a local association. 

Wherever there are live merchants there 
are good credit men. 

Wherever there are credit men who are 
real members there are prospects for new 
members. 

It is all what we ourselves make it. Let’s 
take the logic of the colored man to heart— 
be good members and find several new mem- 
bers. 
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The above photo and following copy from letter of Mr. Jas. W. Metcalfe, 
Associated Retail Credit Bureau of Omaha, shows “Jim” 
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is still full of new “peppy” 


Enclosed find photo of the employees of our office, holding in front of them signs on 


display at the Omaha Pure Food Show. 
visited the show. 


It is estimated that in six days some 50,000 people 


We had an attendant in our booth who took the names and address with references. 
In this manner we accumulated a vast amount of splendid credit information upon hundreds 


and hundreds of people. 
number of them were not in our files. 
exhibit was well worth while. 


Some of them had accounts with our firms, but a very large 
It is our belief that the money expended for the 





RETAIL CREDIT MEN OF PROVIDENCE 
BEGIN COURSE IN RETAIL CREDIT 


The Retail Credit Men’s Association of 
Providence, and the Retail Credit Bureau 
of the Providence Chamber of Commerce 
have arranged an Eight Weeks Lecture 
Course on “RETAIL CREDITS”, beginning 
October 18, and ending December 6th. Held 
every Wednesday in the Chamber of Com- 
merce from 6:30 to 7:30 P. M. 


Following is the Program: 

October 18:—“CREDIT”, by Howard F. 
Barker, Asst. Treas., Belcher & Loomis Hard- 
ware Co. 

October 25:—“APPLICATION 
CREDIT”, by Geo. B. Irish, Mgr., 
ards.” 

November 1:—“INVESTIGATING”, by 
Charles F. Sheldon, Asst. Mgr., Retail 
Credit Rating Bureau, The Providence 
Chamber of Commerce. 

November 8:—“PERSONALITIES”, by 
Frank A. McGunnegle, Flint-Adiskin Furn. 
Co. 

November 14:—‘AUTHORIZATION”, by 
Joel J. Pincus, The Outlet Co. 

November 22:—“CONTROLLING AC- 
COUNTS”, by John T. Cambia, The Shep- 
ard Stores 


FOR 
“Rich- 


November 29:—“COLLECTIONS”, by 
Charles E. Donilon, The Boston Store. 

December 6:—“CO-OPERATION TO 
PROTECT AND DEVELOP THE BUSI- 
NESS,” by Frank L. Doran, Gladding Dry 
Goods Co. 

A unique feature is a visit during the 
last four lectures to the various large stores 
and a study of their methods on the ground. 


SERVICE DIVISION ACTIVITIES 

Mr. J. R. Truesdale, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, the Secretary of our Service Division, 
is working hard and earnestly to make that 
branch of our Association worth while and 
there is today a better spirit of co-operation 
between Rating Bureaus than ever before. 

Occasionally we receive a complaint re- 
garding the Service of a Reporting Bureau, 
and investigation usually discloses the fault 
is due to not making a reasonable charge 
for the Service. Many Credit Men have 
a habit of expecting “Something for Noth- 
ing” when securing credit information. This 
is wrong. We should all help the Agency 
or Bureau by giving a fair price for de- 
pendable information. Build up the Service 
Division, and make it the backbone of the 
National Association. 


The Credit Worl 


“CODE OF ETHICS” COMMITTEE 

Our Cleveland Convention voted to ap- 
point a tommittee to draw up a “Code of 
Ethics” for our Association to be submitted 
for consideration at our next annual conyep. 
tion. President Ahl appointed Mr. H. Victor 
Wright, of Los Angeles, Chairman of this 
Committee, and he has selected four others 
to serve with him. 


Edward J. Dollard, Credit Mgr., 
Moffatt & Co., San Francisco. 

G. C. Driver, Credit Manager, The May 
Company, Cleveland. 

A, J. Kruse, Supt., Associated Retail Credit 
Men & Credit Bureaus, St. Louis, 

Milton J. Solon, Credit Manager, The Day- 
ton Co., Minneapolis. 

H. Victor Wright, Secretary, Brock & Com. 
pany, Los Angeles, Chairman. 


O’Connor. 


This committee will cordially welcome 
any suggestions which our members may 
have to offer for their consideration in the 
preparation of such a Code of Ethics, and 
ask that such suggestions be mailed as early 
as possible to any member of the committee, 





NORTHERN INDIANA SECRETARIES 
ACTIVE 

The Retail Credit Bureau Secretaries of 
Northern Indiana, at a meeting held in Fort 
Wayne, resolved on a definite plan to or- 
ganize Credit Associations in the principal 
towns, and put new life into old Associa- 
tions that have become dormant. Among 
those taking active part in this work are: 

Vincent H. Lodde, Fort Wayne, Ind., Miss 
J. Van Wert, South Bend, L. W. Smith, 
Logansport, J. E. Dietz, Peru. 


LINCOLN’S WARNING 

What constitutes the bulwark of our own 
liberty and independence? It is not our 
frowning battlements, our bristling seacoasts, 
our army and our navy. These are not our 
reliance against tyranny. All these may be 
turned against us without making us weaker 
for the struggle. Our reliance is in the 
love of liberty which God has planted in us 
Our defense is in the spirit which prizes 
liberty as the heritage of all men, in all 
lands, everywhere. Destroy this spirit and 
you have planted the seed of despotism at 
your own doors. Familiarize yourself with 
the chains of bondage, and you prepare your 
own limbs to wear them. Accustomed to 
trample on the rights of others, you have 
lost the genius of your own independence 
and become the fit subjects of the first cul 
ning tyrant who rises among you.—Abra 
ham Lincoln. 


MAKE OUR EMBLEM KNOWN 
The National Office has furnished over 
2000 electros of our National Emblem © 
members and Credit Seekers are becoming 
familiar with it, as meaning prompt pay 
ments. It should appear on the collection 
letters of ALL members. 
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Opening, Handling and Closing 
Charge Accounts 


By K. W. Story, Credit Manager, Christman Dry Goods Co., Joplin, Missouri 


Too much stress cannot be put upon the 
handling of an account at the time of open- 
ing or entering same upon your books. The 
first impression made upon a customer is 
usually the most impressive and lasting. It 
stamps the caliber of the store on the cus- 
tomer’s mind and either stands for the mak- 
ing of a good account, which may mean 
years of active dealing with the store along 
satisfactory lines, as the customer will feel 
more at ease trading with a store where 
everything is congenial between them and 
the Credit Man, or the one who has charge 
of O.K’ing the accounts. On the other hand, 
it may mean merely opening the account for 
this particular purchase, which the customer 
feels she cannot get elsewhere at this time, 
or which does not please her like the pur- 
chase which she wishes to make at your 
store. 


All customers wishing to open an account 
should be taken directly to the Credit Man- 
ager, or in his absence some one who is 
capable of looking after this work. 

The Credit Man should be one who is 
capable of meeting the prospective customer 
with a smile and have the ability to obtain 
all the desired credit information from her 
in a way that will not in the least offend 
or embarrass her. He should refrain, as 
far as possible, from all point blank ques- 
tions that might seem to the prospect as 
weless, but should use diplomacy in get- 
ting the desired information. Engage her 
it conversation so that she will tell you 
about owning the home, salary of husband, 
nearest relative or friend. ‘These are all 
very essential in case you shou'd need to 
locate the debtor. This may seem useless 
‘0 some of you, but the time to get all de- 
tired information is at the time of opening 


the account, not after you have lost your 
customer. 


It is a good idea to secure the customer’s 
tame in full, instead of using the initials 
for the given name, as is often done. If 
‘married lady, it is well to get her given 
tame also. It is good practice to have 
customer give correct spelling of last name, 
ad necessary to be very careful in getting 
the correct address. With this information 
You are in a position to give your customer 


the best of service. 


It is very important to get name of firm 
and the capacity in which purchaser serves 
them, also length of time party has been 
with that particular company; if short time, 
get name of last employer. This informa- 
tion not only gives the Credit Man an op- 
portunity to judge the responsibility of the 
applicant, but also gives him an idea as 
to his earning capacity. If applicant has 
held a responsible position for several years, 
with one firm, the Credit Man can feel that 
applicant is a good credit risk. 


It is a good rule to get all mercantile 
references possible. If applicant does not 
feel disposed to furnish as many as you 
desire, it is really immaterial, as said in- 
formation can be obtained from your local 
credit bureau. It is always best to get 
a report from local credit bureau, before 
passing on an applicant, in order to get any 
derogatory information which may be of 
great importance to you, as applicants only 
give their best references. All applications 
should be reported to the bureau. 


The Credit Manager should impress upon 
the customer the terms of the store, in fact 
he must sell the terms of the store to the 
customer, or he has failed in his duty to 
the store and the prospective customer. If 
the customer leaves the store under the 
impression that she can pay when it is “Con- 
venient,” and later finds out that you ex- 
pect the account settled in thirty or sixty 
days, she is very much disappointed and it 
is quite a job for the Credit Manager to 
convince her that such are the terms of the 
store. Never lose sight of your terms in 
talking over your accounts with your cus- 
tomers. 


After the account has been properly 
O.K’d and entered upon your ledger, the 
next important step is the handling of this 
account. First you must see that the 
charge purchases are O.K’d promptly and 
all delivery packages delivered on time and 
in first class condition. The customer should 
be made to feel at home at all times while 
in your store. Let it be known that any 
favors or accommodations that can be 
shown your customers will be done willingly 
and courteously by the Credit Department. 


In other words, I claim the Credit Depart- 
ment is a “Bureau of Information” for your 
customers. It is the little accommodations 
and favors shown customers that attach them 


to a store. 


The Credit Manager is also a mediator. 
He should, and must adjust all matters of 
difference to the entire satisfaction of the 
customer that arise between the salespeople 
and the customer’s account. It is very dif- 
ficult at times to get satisfactory adjust- 
ments between the customer and clerk, as 
both are apt to feel they are in the right, 
and unless your accounts are correct, it is 
impossible to collect them and retain your 
customer’s good will. It is very essential 
that your statements go out to your cus- 
tomers correct in every detail and nothing 
will impress your customer more with your 
store than to receive neat, correct statements 
month after month. In case a mistake is 
made. correct it at once and do not let the 
customer call your attention to it a second 
time. There is nothing more displeasing 
to a customer than to have items entered 
on her account and a bill presented for 
merchandise she did not purchase. If a 
mistake is made on a customer’s account, 
do not correct it on the statement to be 
mailed the first of the month, but render a 
new statement, leaving off the error entirely. 


The time to teach an account to pay 
promptly is in its infancy. Do not let an 
account run several months before calling 
the debtor’s attention to it. If your terms 
are thirty days and the account is not 
settled the month following month of pur- 
chase, it is then time to call your customer’s 
attention to the account. This should be 
done in a very diplomatic way. If the ac- 
count has passed the thirty or sixty day 
period, a carefully worded letter, direct to 
the point, but courteous, carrying the terms 
of the store with it, also showing apprecia- 
tion of their patronage, will usually bring a 
remittance and at the same time educate 
your customer as to the best way of han- 
dling her account. All such letters should 
be personal, as each account is a separate 
and distinct account, and should bear the 
signature of the Credit Manager, not a 
rubber stamp. I abhor rubber stamps. 








Never apologize to your customer for re- 
questing payment. If you make an excuse 
for asking for your money at one time, it 
will be necessary to think of a new reason 
each time you make the request. If you 
request your money because you have a cer- 
tain obligation to meet, you impart the 
thought that you would not expect prompt 
payment, unless you required the money for 
a special purpose. 


I cannot plead too strongly for close co- 
operation with the local credit association. 
I contend the work of bringing together the 
credit grantors of a community for the pur- 
pose of rating customers and fixing credit 
limits is perhaps the greatest factor in solv- 
ing the question of doing a satisfactory 
credit It ofttimes enables the 
Credit Grantor to pass upon an account, 
without interviewing the customer, which 
not only saves time, but makes the customer 
feel that the store is up to date and she is 
not compelled to go to the Credit Man’s 
Office and wait until the account is O.K’d. 


business. 


In handling your charge customers’ ac- 
counts, it is a great advantage for you, if 
they know you are a member of the Local 
Credit Bureau, through which all charge 
accounts are cleared. As a rule, customers 
do not like to think that their names are 
discussed at one of your meetings, and if 
such is the case, they want to have a good 
rating and will usually pay better, in order 
to keep their name off the report of the 
Local Bureau. It is also a great advantage 
to you in refusing to open a charge ac- 
count with an unsatisfactory applicant, if 
you can tell him you are a member of the 
Local Credit Association and that the re- 
port received was inadequate. In this way 
you can lots of times keep the good will 
of the customer and retain her as a cash 
customer for your store. 


To decide upon the right time to close 
an account is usually a difficult thing for a 
Credit Grantor. A credit limit, of course, 
is placed upon the account at time of open- 
This is always before the bill- 
ing clerk, who, upon noticing that the ac- 
count has reached this limit notifies the 
Credit Manager, who either closes the ac- 
count at this time, or takes the matter up 
with the customer. If this is the first time 
the account has reached the limit placed 
upon it, the Credit Manager usually in- 
structs the billing clerk to pass the charge 
at this time and refer all further charges 
to him, until he gets a report from the cus- 
tomer. 


ing same. 


Limits placed upon charge accounts are 
usually very elastic and are controlled 
solely by the way in which the account is 
handled. For instance, a fifty dollar rat- 
ing may be increased to one hundred or 
on the other hand a hundred dollar rating 
may be reduced to fifty, depending entirely 
upon the customer. 


Closing an account does not always mean 


that you will not charge to this account 
again, or that it is not a satisfactory ac- 
count in some ways. You may close the ac- 
count for different reasons. It may be get- 
ting too large for the customer’s income, or 
the customer may be temporarily thrown out 
of employment, and you want the account 
settled before adding anything more to it. 
I would call such an account a “Suspended” 
account, which upon being settled will be 
restored to its original standing. 


Each account, in my opinion, requires per- 
sonal attention, depending upon the circum- 
stances. Illness, death, or financial reverses 
may be classed as a “suspended” account, 
whereas extravagant living, dissipation or 
crookedness come under another heading. 
They should be classed with the “Chronic 
Dead Beat.” All such accounts, as soon as 
they show inclination to default should be 
closed and left closed upon settlement, other- 
wise they will continue to be a thorn in the 
side of the Credit Man. 


In closing an account, the same as in 
opening it, the Credit Man should use tact. 
In all his relations with the customer he 
speaks for his firm and either builds for 
continued profitable relation or destroys the 
possibility of it. He must have no such 
thing as temper or grouch, no matter how 
seemingly unpleasant the particular circum- 
stance may appear. 


While it is your business to collect, it 
is also your duty to build up the business 
of the store and if you merely put accounts 
on your books to have their life cut short 
by poor handling of same, either in their 
early stage or later when they begin to 
default, then your policy is wrong and you 
should change it. 


In conclusion, let me state that opening 
an account is a very important step and 
should be done by the Credit Man. Meet 
your applicants with a hearty “How-Do- 
You-Do”. Make them feel that you are 
glad of an opportunity to serve them. Get 
all information possible, without offending. 
Impress upon applicant the terms of the 
store. Do not be misleading. See that cus- 
tomer’s charges are promptly and correctly 
O.K’d. If any differences arise, see that 
they are quickly and politely adjusted.: Be 
ever ready to serve your customer in the 
best way possible. If necessary to ask for 
payment of account, do this in a very dip- 
lomatic way. Treat each account individ- 
ually and handle as case may warrant. 
Treat your customers in a way that. they 
will feel at all times that credit with you 
is a privilege and that payments must be 
made as agreed. Do not be too quick to 
close an account. Always have the store’s 
interest at heart, as well as the customer’s. 
Be firm but friendly. If you say “No,” 
stick to it. If an account is closed dip- 
lomatically, you can retain the customer’s 
good will. Always bear in mind that cour- 


tesy is the best policy. 
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Activities in Birmingham 


W. V. Trammell, Secy., Associated Retajj 
Credit Men of Birmingham 


The Birmingham Association holds 52 
luncheon meetings each year on Thursday 
We allow 


nothing to interfere with the regularity of 


at one o’clock, for one hour. 


the holding of our meetings so as to create 
the Aabit of regular attendance. 


Our members furnish us daily with such 
information as “Addresses Wanted,” “Cap 
give Closed,” 
“Account placed out for collection,” “Bad 


information,” “Account 
Checks,” “Repossessions,” “Impostors buying 
on account,” etc. 
blanks in code. 


This is furnished us on 
This and all other desirable 
information is available for members im- 
mediately on call and is delivered in the 
form of a Bulletin to only those present at 
the weekly meetings. 
ages attendance. 


This again encour. 


Our membership and attendance both have 
shown a consistent growth. 


The most successful features adopted for 
securing these things has been the designat- 
ing of certain meetings as “Trade Days” 
such as “Furniture Dealers Day,” “Auto- 
Day,” “Electrical Dealers 
On these days we invite through 


mobile Dealers 
Day,” etc. 
the press and urge our members otherwise 
to invite as guests of the association every- 
one engaged in such a line of business. 


We offer an “Attendance prize” at the 
weekly meetings, this being donated by some 
member, voluntarily, and is won by some 
member whose name is drawn by the Presi- 
dent from the attendance blanks. These at- 
tendance blanks are signed by each member 
as he enters the dining room on each Thurs- 
day. It serves another purpose and that 
is to give us an accurate record of attend- 
ance of both visitors and members. 

Our Association has been divided into 
groups with an active chairman and two 
committeemen over each group so that the 
activities of the association may always in- 
clude matters particularly pertinent to the 
needs of each line of trade or “Group.” 


Other duties of these group committees in- 
clude such important matters as following 
up all members in their group, seeing that 
they attend the meetings; that they tum 
in their information for the Bulletin; they 
assist the secretary and officers in working 
out a line of “service” that will fit the pe 
culiar needs of their business; they attempt 
to secure the membership of every other 
dealer in their line. 


We believe the “group” idea and having 
meetings devoted to the various lines of 
trade are two of the best features adopted 
by our organization, and have helped to 
secure interest at the meetings and bette’ 
attendance. 
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The Relation Between the Firm 
and the Credit Man 


Address by Harry R. Calvin, Credit Man, Halburton Abbott Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


At the Mid-West Credit Conference, Wichita, Kansas, October 17th and 18th, 1922 


These District Conferences have certainly 
proven their value. We come together on 
a neighborly basis and discuss our common 
problems and develop a closer acquaintance 
and thereby a better spirit of co-operation. 
The Retail Credit Men’s National Associa- 
tion has accomplished great things since its 
organization, but nothing better than the de- 
yelopment of close acquaintance and real 
friendship among credit men. 

I realize that in the remarks I make I am 
speaking to some proprietors who are their 
own credit men, and to some credit men 
who are proprietors, but what I say will 
apply most especially to credit men who are 
not owners, and to proprietors who are not 
their own credit men, for it is the relation- 
ship which, in order to get the best results, 
should exist between the credit man who is 
an employee or a minority stockholder and 
the proprietor that I am to discuss. 

And in considering the functions of the 
credit man, I do not have in mind espe- 
cially a high volume of collections or a 
minimum of credit losses, though of course 
these are obviously required of a successful 
credit man; but I have in mind especially 
the sales building function of the credit 
man through the creating and maintaining 
of good will among the store’s patrons and 
the bringing to his store new customers 
through an alert attention to the well rated 
people who become new residents of his 
store’s trade area. 

Let us consider first the attitude of the 
firm toward the credit man. Now, any 
well organized business is conducted accord- 
ing to certain fundamental rules, for in- 
stance most retail concerns have a policy 
of one price—satisfactory merchandise— 
service to the customer, etc., and therefore 
the buying public having been educated to 
the modern way of doing retail business can 
come into a store and trade, and with but 
few exceptions never feel called upon to 
take any matter directly to the head of the 
business. In other words, the modern way 
of conducting retail business has made the 
selling of merchandise a more impersonal 
Matter than it used to be, when the proprie- 
tor always had the last word. The cus- 
tomer knows that no one is getting the 
best of him in price and that one clerk can 
do as well for him as another or as the 
boss himself, and so he feels that he is deal- 
ing with the house rather than with the in- 
ividual, and as long as the merchandise is 


Tight and he is treated with courtesy, he is 
Satisfied, 


But when he decides that he will ask for 


credit, he realizes at once that he is ask- 
ing the firm to extend to him a service that 
is given to some and withheld from others, 
and right there his attitude towards the 
house undergoes a change. Heretofore his 
relation to the house has been rather im- 
personal, but now he comes to the credit 
man in a very personal way and gives in- 
formation about himself, and the credit man 
is the point of contact between the firm 
and the customer in this transaction, and he 
is the first point of close contact in most in- 
stances. Taking for granted, that our cus- 
tomer is entitled to credit and is given an 
account, much depends upon the impression 
that he gets in this contact with the credit 
man. His regard for the house is increased 
or decreased by the agreeableness or dis- 
agreeableness of this transaction. The 
credit man can be cold and mechanical and 
lifeless, or he can be cordial, evidencing a 
spirit that shows a real interest in having 
the customer’s business. This contact of the 
credit man with the customer is not for the 
one time only, but is often an enduring re- 
lationship, and it is not only with those cus- 
tomers applying for new accounts, but is 
constantly with any or all of the customers 
who buy on credit. 

The proprietor, having unloaded the task 
of handling the customers on to the shoul- 
ders of the credit man, might sometimes for- 
get the troubles that were his when he did 
this work himself and might sometimes look 
upon the credit man as a person performing 
certain routine tasks, rather than as an ex- 
ecutive who is constantly called upon to 
use his judgment in the firm’s interest. I 
do not want to overemphasize the credit 
man’s importance to the firm and I am sure 
I'am not doing so, for I know from ex- 
perience of the innumerable instances in the 
day’s work where he is called upon to use 
tact and diplomacy in handling the many 
matters that come before him through the 
customers and the sales people. I cannot 
enumerate these, there are too many, but in 
the matter of dissatisfied customers, for in- 
stance, a defect in the service of any de- 
partment is very apt to be brought to the 
credit man’s ear. If a clerk seemed dis- 
courteous, if the delivery was faulty, or if 
the merchandise was not just right, they tell 
it to the credit man, and even if the store 
has a competent complaint department, the 
credit man will hear of the lack of con- 
sideration shown him there. It is quite easy 
for him to say to the customer, that he is 


sorry but that he has nothing to do with 
that, and yet the proprietor can hardly dis- 
pose of the matter that way, and as the 
credit man usually has the last word with 
the customer, he must, by the agreeableness 
of his manner and his tact in the selection 
of the word to say, try to ease off the cus- 
tomer’s present displeasure. And he can 
usually do it, but to do so, he must be think- 
ing, not only of credits and collections, but 
he must be thinking of the general good of 
the store. 

I have tried briefly to lay the foundation 
for the statement that as a builder or de- 
stroyer of individual “good will” the credit 
man, by reason of his close, intimate contact 
with the trade, occupies a very important 
position, and in order to properly meet the 
requirements of his position, his point of 
view must be similar to that of the head 
of the business, and if he is to have the 
proprietor’s point of view, he must be close 
to the proprietor. If there is a feeling of 
detachment, if because one is the owner and 
the other an employee there is a feeling of 
estrangement them, the credit 
man’s ability to retain the proprietor’s point 
of view in meeting the public as his repre- 
sentative is hindered. 

Therefore, I deduce that the firm’s at- 
titude toward the credit man should be 
based on an intimacy that will encourage a 
feeling of mutual 
point of view. 

So much for the attitude of the house to 
the credit man, and now for the attitude 
of the credit man toward the house. He 
must be, in the first place, honest with his 
firm, and in that I do not mean as regards 
money, as that, of course, is obvious, but I 
mean honest in his mental attitude towards 
his firm and his work. Because he IS on 
his honor, for in the exercise of his duties 
he can add a little touch here and there 
that builds good will and cordiality or he 
can leave off that little touch, that little 
extra, and the proprietor will never know. 
He can put in his hours mechanically with 
an eye towards his salary, or he can work 
with an ideal of efficiency before him. 

He must be willing to stand by the inter- 
ests of his house without regard to what 
may seem to be his own selfish interest at 
the time, and without regard to what may 
seem to be the easy way. What I mean by 
that is that on occasions when, for reasons, 
the sales person is urging a quick OK of a 
large charge, and the credit man is pressed 

Continued on Page 13, Column 1 


between 


interest and a mutual 
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.. “He can’t become our debtor until he pays your Oe «ss 


















We Don’t Claim 
To Have 












better attorneys 
better collectors 
better correspondents 





nor, necessarily, a 





better nor more eflcient system 


than other collection agencies. 





But Here Is the Test! 


They can never have more information on the subject 
than that which you give them, plus their past expe- 
rience with the debtor, if any. 





We have the cumulative information of every leading 
retail establishment in Los Angeles and its immediate 
vicinity. Real, live, up-to-date information, given when 


the debtor WANTS CREDIT. 















Now if there is anything to 
the saying, “Knowled¢ge is power” 
—who has the edge? 












We invite inspection, competition and comparison---- 
whether on one, or a, hundred claims. 


“You send the claim—if they are colleéable, 
we'll send the checks.” 


Retail Merchants’ Credit Association 


300 I. W. HELLMAN BUILDING 
Los Angeles tt California 





















Collection Limits 


When can a credit or collection manager 
feel that he has reached the limit and that 
he is justified in turning the account over 
to an outside agency for collection? This 
has always been a disputed question because 
some feel that they are not doing the right 
thing if they do not exhaust every method 
to collect the money themselves. Others fear 
that if they place the account for collection 
they will lose the business of that customer; 
and if they don’t take action, they might 
lose their money. Today, especially, no one 
wants to lose either. Because bad accounts 
are liabilities which continually decrease jn 
value, it is essential that you collect quickly 
and at a minimum expense. 


This leads many men to fix a limit on 
the number of demands they will make be- 
fore they turn over an account. A little 
psychology when brought to bear will in- 
variably draw an answer from the honest 
debtor. 


When for one reason or another you get 
no reply to your first demand, the. second 
demand is in order. This, stronger than 
the first demand, summed up, says: “Either 
you pay this account immediately, or tell 
us definitely when you can pay it, or we 
will place it for collection, and this will 
affect your credit standing accordingly.” 

If the account is a good one and runs 
into considerable money, a second demand 
may “bring home the bacon,” but in no 
event (unless it is a special case), should 
more than three demands be made. 

Where you have had previous experience 
with the customer or knowledge of a detri- 
mental nature, limit your demands to one, 
or possibly two. Then place the account 
for collection. 


Do not let the fear of losing a customer 
stop you, because the man who refuses to 
do business with you just because you ask 
for money which is rightfully due you, is 
not a good account. If he needs your goods 
or wants your prices you need have no fear 
of losing him. A dilly-dally policy invari- 
ably loses BOTH customer and the money. 

Remember, in handling collections, time is 
of the essence. The longer you let the ac- 
count slide, the harder it is to collect, and 
the more money it costs you. By investing 
$100 in collection charges, you can collect 
a great many accounts. Even if you lose 
a few by this process, they are the ones you 
can afford to do without. 

It is false economy to feel that by hand- 
ling the account yourself for an_ indefinite 
time, you save money. Firstly, your time is 
worth money; secondly, the energy you spend 
chasing after delinquent accounts can be 
used to better advantage in other directions. 
Try this policy and you will see that by e& 
tablishing a limit on your collection efforts 
you will not only get more money in, but 
you will procure more results in the long 
run. 
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Checking Rural Credits Through a 
County-Wide Credit Exchange 


Since recent government statistics show 
that farm indebtedness has doubled in the 
last ten years and the low prices of the 
past two years has had the effect of in- 
creasing this indebtedness, it is time seri- 
ous consideration be given to rural credits. 

Complete detailed credit information and 
public records dealing with property records 
and encumbrances on every family in rural 
districts as well as trade centers has suc- 
cessfully been worked out through county- 
wide credit exchange bureaus. Credit facts 
gathered and disseminated are the most ef- 
fective insurance to business firms against 
losses and unprofitable accounts. In these 
days of slow progress toward normal busi- 
ness in agricultural districts, credit is harder 
to obtain and still harder to extend. Farm- 
ers are having the greatest difficulty in pro- 
ducing crops as returns have been unprofit- 
able and disheartening to our enormously 
important agricultural population. 

Business firms must check rural credits 
closely and limit credit to those having re- 
sources to pay promptly, or go under. It 
is not good business nor should it be ex- 
pected for merchants, other business firms 
and professional men to “grub stake” the 
farmer like in the days of pioneering when 
wholesalers extended liberal credit terms, 
producers raised good crops at small ex- 
pense, land values were advancing rapidly 
and taxes were almost too small to con- 
sider. 


Farming is as much a business as any- 
thing else and whether it is a paying en- 
terprise should be a large factor in financing 
as in any commercial enterprise. A county- 
wide credit exchange is a place to central- 
ize all facts from public records and every 
available business source that are factors 
in determining the advisability of extension 
of credit. To be a vital factor in the com- 
mercial life of the county it must have the 
united support of at least 75% of the busi- 
hess and professional men of the trade 
center it serves, fullest co-operation of pub- 
lic officers, and must secure the good will 
and friendly co-operation of the general 
public by giving free information as to ad- 
dresses and what public records show as to 
Property ownership and encumbrances. Its 
credit and collection facilities must be avail- 
able to the public under certain restrictions 
the same as to members and in fact it must 
tender a public service and be a real up-to- 
date information bureau serving the entire 
county, 

Other activities besides credits and col- 
leetions include cementing together the busi- 


By Frank Field, Greeley, Colo. 


~ 


ness interests of different communities in 


the trade territory, conducting an active 
campaign against “short check” artists, 
forgers, stock salesmen, fake advertising 


schemes, investigating all bankruptcy cases, 
protecting the integrity of the citizens of 
the community by seeking friendly co-opera- 
tion of creditors, and conducting an educa- 
tional campaign to crystallize public senti- 
ment in favor of prompt payment of obli- 
gations and living within ones means. 

Merchants and business men should be 
co-operative as well as competitive, but it 
is up-hill work to get merchants, especially 
in small towns, to co-operate even on credits 
—the only commodity they all deal in ir- 
respective of the kind of business they are 
engaged in. One cannot arrive at sound 
conclusions single-handed. Reciprocal inter- 
change of actual experience is the best tell- 
tale method to stop losses. 

The best way to get the interest and sup- 
port of the merchants and business men in 
the smaller towns is to give them a prac- 
tical demonstration of the value of inter- 
change of credit information in that com- 
munity by canvassing every business firm 
and compiling a list of names, addresses, 
amounts owing and how long delinquent, of 
all bad and doubtful accounts and by agree- 
ing to give every merchant contributing to 
the list a copy of the compiled report. Then 
show by the transcript report, which every 
credit bureau should publish; giving com- 
plete abstract of all chattel mortgages, ex- 
tensions, trust deeds, real estate conveyances, 
judgments, liens, etc., that it covers people 
in their trade territory with whom they are 
dealing. After you have done this you usu- 
ally can. get a complete list of customers 
and ratings the same as in larger trade cen- 
ters. It is always difficult to get new mem- 
bers to see the importance of giving a list of 
their good customers, but no credit exchange 
can give the protection it should until it 
knows whom members are dealing with, as 
ofttimes detrimental information is secured 
about customers whose previous record has 
been good, that all creditors should have. 
Members also benefit by being posted as to 
change of address and by receiving a special 
report when investigation is made for other 
members. Even if it is necessary to furnish 
reports and credit information free to mer- 
chants in smaller towns for a short period 
to get their interest and co-operation, it pays 
to do this. 

Records of families on farms are obtained 
through complete list of tax payers which 
should be revised annually and kept up- 


to-date on files. 
tensions, 


All chattel mortgages, ex- 
deeds, real estate convey- 
ances, judgments, liens, etc., should be posted 
as recorded, which, with the ratings from 
merchants, banks and professional men in 
various trade gives you ample 
sources to go to the bottom of a person’s 
credit rating very promptly. Keeping this 
record up year after year enables you to 
tell readily whether debtor is making prog- 
ress or getting deeper in debt from year to 
year. 


trust 


centers, 


In small towns where there is no pub- 
lished directory, a house to house canvass 
should be made to get the name, age, occu- 
pation and by whom employed, estimated in- 
come of the head of the family, number in 
family, wife’s first name, whether renter or 
owner, references of firms and banks dealt 
with. This forms the basis of master card 
record for families in trade centers which 
is supplemented by ratings from references 
given and obtained from merchants’ lists. 
Property statements are verified by public 
records as to property taxed and encum- 
brances against same. 

In larger trade centers there usually have 
been some credit records kept. These are 
brought up-to-date by making a card for 
each family not in file from directories and 
merchants rating lists and putting property 
record and new ratings on same as in other 
classes. The file can be kept up-to-date by 
recording at least once a month names and 
addresses of new residents secured through 
electric light, gas and telephone companies, 
supplemented by information received from 
real estate firms, changes of addresses and 
removals secured from the same source and 
from transfer firms and through checking 
newspapers. In fact, much valuable infor- 
mation aside from new residents and re- 
movals is secured through newspapers and 
wide-awake bureaus should take every news- 
paper published in county for this purpose 
and to investigate promptly mercantile 
changes and new residents so as to be pre- 
pared to give information when requested, 
also to warn members of a debtor moving 
to their locality having unsatisfactory record. 

Co-operation of merchants in larger trade 
centers is best obtained by working up ex- 
change information lists between firms in the 
same line of trade such as groceries, dry 
goods, clothing, hardware, implements, etc. 
Tabulation of the combined experience is 
made as soon as all the firms of that class 
submit their lists. The firm that is dilatory 
about getting the list up is prodded by others 


Continued oh Page 14 
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Seattle National Bank has installed | N. 








Main banking room in the new 
home of the Seattle National 
Bank, Seattle, Wash. 





Each teller is provided with one 
of the National Electric Credit 
System telephones. 











The central switchboard in 
the eeping department. 





The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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National Electric 0. K. Credit System 


Secures instant communication 
between bookkeepers and tellers for 


O. K. of checks. 


FTER carefully considering several systems, the officers of 
the Seattle National Bank selected the National Electric 
Credit System for its modern bank building. 


This system increases the efficiency of the bank by saving the 
time of bookkeepers and tellers and by making it possible to 
have the bookkeeping department on the second floor. Though 
separated, bookkeepers and tellers are able to communicate with 
each other instantly. 


The system pleases depositors because it saves their time and 
eliminates the embarrassment occasioned by long waits at the 
tellers’ windows while checks are being O. K’d or certified. 


Checks are O. K’d instantly by electricity from the book- 
keeping department. 














Each teller and clerk 
\ is provided with one 
of these telephones. 
The checks are in- 
serted in the phone 
cabinet and O. K’d 
by electricity from 
the bookkeeping 

department. " 








Type of central switchboard used 
in the Seattle National Bank. 








The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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What People Think of Credit Men 
and Credit Women 


Miss Naomi Ruth Nelson, Secretary 
Associated Retail Credit Men, St. Joseph, Mo. 


In order to convey the thoughts people 
hold concerning those who are engaged in 
the profession of credit granting, I will try 
to hang a mirror in which they may see 
themselves as others see them. The kind 
of mirror hung depends very largely upon 
the type of the individual being mirrored 
also the perspective of the person hanging 
the mirror. In some cases a large plate 
glass mirror would have to be used, for 
others a smaller plate and for still others 
a very small glass that produces a distorted 
likeness of the person posing before it. 

There are two general classes of people 
in the world, the positive and the negative. 
We have both types holding the positions 
of credit grantors. The positive variety is 
the person who is honest, optimistic and 
cheerful—radiates all the forces and tenden- 
cies of good. His countenance beams with 
kindliness and friendliness and he is cour- 
teous to the highest degree. His bearing 
and attitude in every particular shows forth 
self-respect, self-confidence that is above re- 
proach and power that is always evidenced 
in a person possessing a noble and forceful 
character. He possesses knowledge and has 
the quality of sympathy being able to meet 
all types of credit seekers on a plane where 
they feel at ease. 

This is the popular credit manager. This 
kind of a credit grantor attracts the young 
and the old—the rich and poor. All have a 
word of praise and consider him a depend- 
able friend—even*when he makes them pay 
promptly or buy within their limit or re- 
fuses the account. They believe in him— 
he has won them and made them see the 
light. Why? Because he has that inde- 
scribable and unexplainable charm which is 
very necessary to success, so called person- 
ality. 

He has personality plus good judgment— 
experience with human nature and knowl- 
edge of his task in hand. Even a person 
like this who reflects such a pleasing and 
gratifying image in the mirror may fail 
with some, but they are the unfortunate 
folks in the world, their vision is imperfect 
and their thoughts and intents selfish and 
unfair. Somewhat like the old darkey who 
said to his grocer when approached about 
a long past due account, “Why Boss, I don’t 
owe you dat much!” “Yes, you do Mose, 
you know figures don’t lie.” “No sah, but 
liars do figgar.” 

There is the negative type. He usually 
has a scrowl, manifests in every particular 
that he is a grouch. He believes that half 
the people are thieves and liars and nearly 
doubts himself. He is the unpleasant, re- 


pelling sort. When he is approached he 
acts as if he does not want to be disturbed 
and hasn’t much time to give the appli- 
cant—in fact can’t see why so many folks 
want credit. It is difficult for a customer 
to make the necessary arrangements with 
him for an account and he makes little ef- 
fort to pave the way. By the majority he is 
immediately branded as a crab, or some 
other variety of fish, they say he is in- 
human and highly impossible. Because of 
the reception they received and the gloom 
he cast over them, they go away thinking 
that by the sweat of his brow will he collect 
this account. That reminds me of the Swed- 
ish collector who was checking up with his 
employer and he said “Mrs. Yones will pay 
in Yanuary—February maybe.” “How is 
that? She never set a date before.” “Well 
she said it would be a mighty cold day 
when you got your money.” 

There is the credit grantor who has an 
exalted opinion of his position with the firm 
and his ability to fill it. In order to im- 
press the customer of his authority he blus- 
ters about, is tactless and blunt. Sometimes 
over talkative and at the close of the in- 
terview the customer has the account opened 
to suit himself—perhaps no definite terms 
set, the credit department is not sold neither 
is the good will of the firm. His methods 
of collection are “frequently not commend- 
able, he tries uncouth tactics and his “big 
stick” bluff. Many think him mean and con- 
temptible and avoid him. Some thinking 
people consider him a joke. 

A credit man of this type passed along 
the street and saw a small boy looking very 
intently into a manhole—he said “What are 
you staring at, little boy?” Without looking 
up the boy said, “Pa just now fell down 
there.” “Why don’t you call for help?” “I 
don’t know whether it was an accident or 
whether he was ducking some one he 
owed.” 


There is the moody individual who is 
sometimes positive, sometimes negative. 
Some like him, trust him and commend him 
to their friends—others consider him deceit- 
ful, perhaps haughty or overly independent. 

The general opinion of the buying public 
concerning credit men and credit women has 
vastly improved since they have grown— 
organized Associations and Bureaus and 
learned salesmanship and co-operation. The 
public realizes that they are working to- 
gether throughout the land, for the good 
of the merchants and for the honest and 
worthy folks who seek the favor of charge 
accounts. As we send out the thoughts and 
ideas that are helpful to all alike, it creates 
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knowledge which produces faith in and the 
acceptance of certain business principles 
We need less selfishness and greed—fewer 
sharp practices and more human sympathy 
and the Christ Spirit in business. 

The only way to have results with a pro. 
posed reform is to start with oneself. [f 
the general public has the wrong impression 
of credit managers, it can be changed. Jp 
this mirror I hold before you, the real “yoy” 
within is reflected. Even the results of your 
thoughts show in your face—your voice and 
actions. It is just what you will it to be. 

A pleasing personality adds as much to a 
credit grantor’s success as the perfume does 
to the flowers. Do not be miserly with your 
courtesy—good cheer—helpful ideas and 
knowledge. If these attributes are unused 
they will stagnate and be without value. 
Make yourself a “comfortable” sort of per. 
son—that is, cause people to be at ease 
and happy in your presence. 

Dignity is good if not overdone. Alloof- 
ness is not strength, it merely erects a bar- 
rier. In a sense be accessible, which gives 
a chance for interchange of thoughts and 
ideas. This will enable you to keep your 
finger on the pulse, as it were, of conditions 
at all times. 

It is possible for credit men and credit 
women to have only one large plate glass 
mirror hung by the public in which they 
may see the impressions they make! Will 
they do it? 

“Give to the world the best you have 

And the best will come back to you.” 
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The removal on November 
fifteenth of the @ %&@ @ 
United Creditors’ Association 
to their new Home Office 
Building at Sixteenth and 


Oxford Streets, Los Angeles, 
California. 
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Home of 
“The Practical Collector” 


The New U.C. A. Building 


Tells Its Own Story 











TRADE MARK 


its force and effectiveness increased through the erection of the United Credit- 

ors’ Association Building. Not only is the new building evidence of the growth 
and expansion which has added strength to our emblem as an instrument of moral 
suasion, at your command, but— 

Our increased facilities have enabled us to broaden, strengthen and improve our 
service in 

FOLLOW-UP DEPARTMENT, which exemplifies the practical application 
upon stubborn debtors of the power of the organization; 

TRACING DEPARTMENT, a service to our subscribers in locating debtors 
whose addresses are unknown; 

LEGAL DEPARTMENT, which through our own contracted attorneys as 
listed and published in the U. C. A. DIRECTORY of ATTORNEYS, handles 
the claims of our subscribers throughout the United States, Canada, Alaska, South 
America and abroad; 

EFFICIENCY DEPARTMENT, which selects and applies the most modern 
scientific developments of credits and collections in the service of U. C. A. sub- 
scribers. 

This improved service commands increasing respect for our name and emblem, 
which in turn adds to the practical debt-collecting power of The Practical Collector 
in your hands. 


Y OU, as our subscribers, who employ the U. C. A. Practical Collector, will find 


With new facilities for handling increased business, we are now 
ready to open division offices in all unoccupied states, and to extend 
operations to South America, Australia and the British Isles. Quali- 
fied sales executives are invited to communicate with the Home 





Office. 
DIVISION OFFICES: 
an “Diy 

Bartimore, Mp. Fort Wittiam, Ont. Omana, Nes Spokane, Wasn. 
Biiurncs, Mont. Harirax, N.§ PHILADELPHIA, Pa, Sart Lake City 
Carcary, ALTA. Hamitton, Ont t PorTLAND, Ore. Toronto, Ont. 
Cuicaco, It. Lonpvon, Ont u Reorna, Sasx Vancouver. B. C. 
Cincinnati, On10 Monrreat, P.Q Gnited Creditors’ Association SeaTTLe, Wasu Wixpsor, Ont 
Derrort, Mica. New Yorx City TRADE MARK Sioux Farts, So. Dax Winnipec. Max 


United Creditors’ Association 
HOME OFFICE: U.C.A. Building 
16th and Oxford Streets 
Los Angeles, California, U.S. A. 
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The Relation Between the Firm 
and the Credit Man 


Continued from Page 7 


for time with the many other things de- 
manding attention, it is often easier to say 
OK when there is lurking a suspicion that 
the case requires more careful attention be- 
fore being passed on. The credit man’s 
popularity with the sales people may suffer 
at such times, but if he is square with the 


house he will disregard that consideration. ° 


If it is the credit man’s desire and am- 
bition to raise the profession of credit grant- 
ing to a higher plane, that will hold the 
respect of his firm, and raise him in the 
estimation of his employers to a position 
that warrants on their part the attitude of 
which I have spoken, he must equip him- 
self to be worthy of that close association 
that he desires. He must on all occasions 
sand with his firm as against the criticisms 
of the employees, and he must frankly tell 
his firm of conditions that are brought to 
his attention, that should be corrected by 
the firm. 
The credit man who has a proper con- 
ception of his duty must realize that he is 
obligated to help those customers who may 
be inclined to overbuy, by giving them the 
proper advice regarding the value to them- 
selves of keeping their credit record good, 
and he is thereby rendering the best possi- 
ble kind of service to his firm, for he is 
retaining the friendship and goodwill of 
those customers. I know of no other branch 
that is more constructive than this, for as 
acredit grantor he is building at the source 
the great force of credit which operates 
the business of the world, and unless he is 
interested enough in the welfare of the firm 
and the customer to undertake this part of 
his work, his attitude towards their mutual 
interests is not what it should be. But the 
qualities that I have mentioned will not be 
sufficient, if enthusiasm is lacking. With- 
out enthusiasm work is a drudgery, with it, 
itis a pleasure. The proprietor is the one 
whose proper function it is to generate the 
enthusiasm in his establishment, but the 
credit man must be keyed to receive the 
spark from him. 
Philip Ashton Rollin’s book, “The Cow- 
boy,” gives a very vivid illustration of the 
quick enthusiasm which was one of the 
thief characteristics of that most interesting 
type, the American cowboy. “One autumn 
morning at the Glendive Railway Station, 
seven cowboys were sitting on their sleepy 
horses and idly watching the passengers 
alight from a delayed East bound train. 
Among these passengers was a college un- 
dergraduate, sunny faced, attractive looking, 
of the type that makes friends. He inquired, 
successfully, as to the result of the big 
football game played back home on a prev- 
ous day. Presently the West bound arrived 
and from it an older man called to the un- 
dergraduate, ‘Hulloa, Jim,—you beat us ten 
"© nothing” The boy omitted an impulsive 





cry of joy and danced down the platform. 
He stopped suddenly for bedlam had begun. 
The seven cowboys were yelling and shoot- 
ing from the back of their horses, which 
were plunging and snorting about. The 
undergraduate’s train started and he climbed 
aboard. Some one asked the cowboy what 
they were celebrating and he said, ‘We 
don’t know. A nice looking young fellow 
that was on the other train heard something 
that pleased him and took a contract to 
deliver a lot of noise. He didn’t have much 
time and so us boys tried to help him out.’ 
The cowboys’ natural enthusiasm responded 
to that of their brother from the East.” 

They were happy just to see some one 
else happy. Many merchants have a dread 
of sentiment in business and are afraid of 
thinking over much of ideals but I think a 
man can be just as successful in business 
if he mixes some sentiment with it and I 
know he will get more pleasure out of his 
business if he does. The proprietor is the 
one whose proper function it is to generate 
the enthusiasm in his establishment but the 
credit man must be keyed to receive the 
spark from him, and both have reason to 
be enthused with their work. 

Many merchants have a dread of senti- 
ment in business and are afraid of thinking 
over-much of ideals, but I think a man can 
be just as successful in business if he mixes 
some sentiment with it, and I know he will 
enjoy his business more if he does. The 
artist who paints a picture that delights the 
eye and inspires the mind is justly proud of 
his work, the physician who fights off dis- 
ease and restores health is justly proud of 
the service he renders, the lawyer who 
smoothes out the difficulties that arise be- 
tween men is proud of his ability to render 
such service, and the merchandiser who 
gathers together the people’s needs and sup- 
plies them should be justly proud of the 
service he renders. ‘The merchant has a 
right to be enthused with his work, and the 
credit man, as an integral and vital part of 
the retail establishment, has a right to be en- 
thused with his work. Both are rendering a 
real, essential service, the credit man needs 
the close co-operation of his firm and let us 
try to earn it by aiming at high ideals for 
our calling, so that proprietor and credit 
man working together may really feel that 
they are rendering the best possible serv- 
ice, and thereby both get more joy out of 
the day’s work. 
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ODAY in thousands of offices and 


banks ‘‘EXCELLO PENS”’ will be 
used to carry on the day’s business. 
You too will realize the daily and 
hourly worth and value of ‘‘EXCELLO 
PENS’’ by giving them a fair trial. 
Order the style you prefer in the ‘‘EX- 
CELLO”’ make, or send for samples 
at our expense. 


‘*EXCELLO PENS" are plated with 
silver-alloy made of special heavy 
quality cold-rolled carbon steel. They 
are built to write smooth under a heavy 
hand, and their value is exceptional. 

The ‘‘EXCELLO’”’ No. 61 ball- 
point is very popular for general busi- 
ness use. All orders are sold with a 
guarantee of satisfaction. Write today 
for the quality pen. 






H. F. KRUEGER 
P.O. Box 505 = KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















Over 1000 members have our 
handsome metal membership signs 
hanging in their offices The Na- 
tional Office supplies these for fifty 
cents each (actual cost). 
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Coin Mailing 
Cards 


Here is something you have felt 
the need of for some time. The 
nature of your business necessa- 
rily involves many small accounts 
that will be readily collected by 
enclosing these cards to customer 
as a safe convenience in remitting. 


A most potential factor in build- 
ing up and stimulating mail-order 
trade, and in many ways render- 
ing aservice indispensable to your 
business. Used by the most 
progressive firms everywhere. 


Samples on Request 


John N. Spies, 


Patentee and Manufacturer 


Watertown, N. Y. 
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Checking Rural Credits Through 
a County-Wide Credit Exchange 
Continued from Page 9 
who are anxious for the list. Such lists stop 
delinquent debtors from piling up bills with 
various firms they don’t expect to pay. Con- 
ferences of different lines of trade to take 
up uniform credit regulation and discuss 
unsatisfactory accounts in round table fash- 

ion are also very helpful. 


Complete credit information should also 
be kept on mercantile firms, and other busi- 
ness concerns as banks and wholesale firms 
are larger users of such information where 
it is as complete and reliable as furnished 
by Dun and Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agen- 
The that secures financial 
statements annually and investigates and 
makes reports on every mercantile change 
can more than make its rent and much of 
the cost of gathering such information by 
representing such agencies as local repre- 
sentative and furnishing special reports di- 
rect to wholesalers who make _ inquiries 
through banks and later direct to the bureau 
when they know you are equipped to fur- 
nish such service. This information is also 
of much value to you in giving ratings on 
their credit standing with other retailers 
and professional men and the bureau that 
makes frequent checks of mercantile firms 
is in a position not only to protect whole- 
salers and banks but other retailers from 
losses. Ofttimes advanced information en- 
ables local creditors to close accounts and 
secure settlement before failure of the busi- 
ness or avoid loss by requiring cash. 


cies. bureau 


New ratings are required at least once a 
year from all classes of members, even from 
physicians and other professional men. 
With membership changing constantly on 
account of mercantile changes and constant 
keeping after members for their ratings, you 
are always receiving new information for 
your files as well as from investigations 
made when credit inquiries are received by 
The detrimental infor- 
mation from these sources and from main- 
taining an efficient collection department is 
combined, into a semi-Monthly Credit Bulle- 
tin giving names, addresses and amounts 
owing of delinquent debtors under classi- 
fications of “require cash,” “doubtful” and 
very 


telephone or mail. 


“slow” or “unsatisfactory” accounts. 
As a further aid in coping with the credit 
situation, the bulletin contains a complete 
list of all collections filed, list of bankrupt- 
cies, “short” or “no account” checks, complete 
record of all judgments and pending suits 
of every justice court as well as county and 
district court, probate records as to estates 
filed for probate, name and address of ad- 
ministrator, adjustment date for hearing on 
claims, warnings as to description and man- 
ner of operation of short check artists or 
forgers, questionable advertising schemes 
and special informatica as to migration of 
delinquent debtors from one point to 
another in trade territory. 


This information is condensed into an an- 
nual Delinquent Record Book alphabetically 
arranged. It also gives complete collection 
record showing number filed, number and 
total amount still owing, the same tabula- 
tion as to judgments, bad or doubtful rat- 
ings reported, bankruptcy record, record of 
county support and whether heavily mort- 
gaged or not. 


This printed information is supplemented 
by telephone reports and special written re- 
ports. So many credit. bureaus make the 
mistake of giving no voluntary information 
or wait until information is requested which 
is often too late to stop a bad or doubtful 
account. When you have a complete list of 
ratings from members of all credit customers 
and you receive detrimental information of 
importance through credit investigations for 
other’ members or from other sources, every 
member who is known to be dealing with 
the debtor is immediately notified. 

When a new resident’s past record is in- 
vestigated for a member, not only the in- 
quiring member but every other member in 
that trade center gets a duplicate copy of 
the report and knows in advance whether or 
not to extend credit to the new customer. 

When debtors who are unworthy of 
credit, from one locality seek credit in 
another trade center, members, especially 
those in the same line of trade, are noti- 
fied of the fact immediately. Many ex- 
changes also make the mistake of furnish- 
ing no report on those they don’t happen to 
have a record on. Regardless of expense or 
effort required, a report should be furnished 
on every inquiry even if the party has just 
arrived in the town and a personal inter- 
view by one of the force or a co-operating 
member if at a distant point is required to 
get the essential facts. 

This unlimited service is real protection 
to credit grantors and will be used and ap- 
preciated. When members know they will 
get a report every time they make a request, 
they will be inclined to use the service. It 
is also just as important to bring the debt- 
or’s record up-to-date before making a re- 
port except in case of a “dead beat.” The 
more you use the membership in checking 
reports and the oftener you keep in touch 
with them by telephone or personal calls on 
credit and collection matters, the more they 
will use the service. If you give real 
worth-while service, financial support is of 
secondary consideration as the slogan “He 
who serves best profits most” is especially 
true in credit work. 

Land owners sent to us by banks or 
other members are given complete facts 
about past farming records of tenants as 
well as financial responsibility and credit 
standing to impress upon land owners their 
moral responsibilty to know the real facts 
and to not misrepresent a tenant’s condition 
in order that he might get financial aid from 
merchants and banks. Labor, which in 
Colorado has no protection as against crop 


mortgages, is given all assistance possible 
in requiring that holders of mortgages agree 
in advance to see that labor is paid out of 
crop proceeds. In this connection 5,000 re. 
ports a year are given sugar companies by 
our organization as to the financial condition 
of growers in seven different factory dis. 
tricts, for the dual purpose of assisting a 
sugar company to see that hand labor fyr. 
nished by them is to be paid by those §. 


_ nancing the growers, and assisting the sugar 


company to safeguard itself by placing al] 
mortgagees’ names on check when crop 
settlements are made. Similar information 
is given companies having contract acreages 
for beans, peas, pickles, tomatoes, potatoes, 


cabbage, etc. 


In furnishing this information annually to 
these concerns early in crop season, farm- 
ers changing locations are easily detected 
besides securing the valuable information 
as to kinds of crops he is raising, who land 
owner is, exact acreage of different crops 
which when supplemented by crop mortgage 
giving legal description of land, exact 
acreage of each crop, etc., you have a yearly 
record of each farmer’s operations which is 
very valuable for both credit and collection 
purposes. 

Assistance is given public officers in ap- 
prehending and prosecuting those who vic- 
timized the public through “short” and 
worthless checks; forgeries; obtaining money 
under false pretenses; recovering stolen cars, 
reporting property not listed for taxation 
and assisting in collecting delinquent taxes 
and county hospital bills. 

This information service in our organiza- 
tion is catalogued and indexed carefully, 
there being 1,600 subdivisions of the big in- 
formation file of 50,000 5x8 card records 
which enable these facts to be given in- 
stantly over long distance as well as local 
phones, to 500 members in 50 different 
trading points in a trade territory as large 
as the state of Massachusetts. It keeps five 
people busy maintaining this service at a 
cost of $1,000 per month borne by the mem- 
bership, yet the general public receives much 
benefit. 

Maintaining an efficient collection depart- 
ment is one of the chief sources of securing 
detrimental information as it is primarily 
operated for the purpose of extracting from 
the cases it handles the “inside” facts as to 
whether a debtor is unable or unwilling to 
pay, and other valuable information relat- 
ing to debtor’s condition which only per 
sonal investigation discloses. This is a big 
help to members in further extension of 
credit to delinquent debtors. 

Members who fail to co-operate in fe 
porting delinquent debtors will use the col 
lection department if it gets results, thus 
giving you information you would not other- 
wise obtain, likewise the policy of render 
ing a public service in collections, taking 
collections from non-members, even board 


Continued on Page 16, Column 1! 
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The Public School as a Medium 
For Credit Education 


W.C. Rayson, Sec’y, Tulsa Credit Men’s Association, Tulsa, Okla. 


It has been said that the attorney’s pro- 
fession is one of law and justice, while the 
credit manager’s is one of honor and hon- 
esty. 

We of the latter, therefore, have just 
reason to feel both proud and highly justi- 
fied in carrying on the good work we have 
chosen if we can materially assist in the 
upbuilding of high morals, ideals, principles 
and honesty of humanity. 

And while the work of credit profession- 
als is not as remunerative as we naturally 
would like to see it, nevertheless, the deeds 
we perform in our efforts to build up good 
credit risks by counseling, advising and 
recommending to them the proper methods 
to pursue for success and giving the benefits 
of our knowledge and study of the credit 
game result in good to the entire community. 

In the latter we have a dividend.that far 
excels what the former lacks and one, too, 
that will live long after our work has been 
completed. 

As the common phrase of today goes, we 
must sell the public on the project we are 
endeavoring to make as near perfect as pos- 
sible, and this in most cases is the key to 
success in business. 

The movement of “Pay up Week” inaug- 
urated by the National Association of Re- 
tail Credit Men has been of untold value to 
the business world. It has been the means 
of much thought and study by the public on 
this particular line of work. 

It was found in most places where “Pay 
up Week” campaigns were participated in 
that numerous claims of long standing were 
paid that otherwise would have been car- 
tied on the ledger for a much longer period. 

This valuable method of concentrating 
thought, of starting the circulation of money 
to liquidate frozen credits, has developed the 
idea with your speaker that an educational 
campaign for the benefit of both the credit 
wtker and grantor should be carried on 
tot only once a year as “Pay up Week”, 
but should be continually kept before them. 

However, following our “Pay up Week” 
campaign in January 1920, we arranged for 
‘continuous ad to be run in each of our 
daily papers the first and tenth of each 
month, and setting out therein the value and 
advantage of the credit seeker to. obtain 
edit, and also the necessity and import- 
ime of paying their bills promptly when 
du, in order that the merchant might be 
tept in a liquid, healthy and thrifty condi- 
on, and continue the extension of further 
credit until the following pay-day. 

We have found these ads productive of 
"ty gratifying results and in conjunction 
with our blotter inserts used by our mer- 


chants to enclose with their monthly state- 
ments to customers, have established for our 
organization a perpetual advertising cam- 


paign not only on credits, but they keep the - 


name of the Merchants Association before 
the business men and public continually as 
well. 

Our Credit Bureau is not satisfied with 
aforesaid methods as a complete advertis- 
ing medium, but its management has taken 
upon itself the importance of selling our 
schools, also the importance of high credit 
standing. 

We have used space for publicity pur- 
poses in the paper known as the official 
school organ, and have set out therein 
stories on subjects of the uses and abuses 
of charge accounts; the customer’s side of 
the credit question; the merchant’s side of 
the credit question; methods used to avoid 
losses of bad debts, etc. Each of these 
articles were gone into in detail and served 
the purpose of a very comprehensive and 
valuable campaign on credits to the 
students, who will be our business men and 
women of tomorrow. 

Prizes offered for best essay 

The following five questions were pre- 
sented to the contestants, as subjects upon 
which to write and define as best they could 
from information gleaned in the aforesaid 
articles appearing in their official school 
paper: 

Question No. 1. 
tail store account? 

Question No. 2. Why should credit be 
used but not abused? 

Question No. 3. What is the customer’s 
side of the retail credit question, as you 
see it? 

Question No. 4. What is the merchant’s 
side of the retail credit question, as you see 
it? 

Question No. 5. What methods are used 
by retail stores to fight losses, “Bad debts”? 

There is no doubt but what the five 
articles referred to were read by several 
thousand of both our grade and high school 
pupils and that the merit of a good credit 
standing was looked upon by them in a far 
better light than before they interested them- 
selves in the brief publicity campaign waged 
in both our local press and their official 
school paper. 

As evidence of this fact we quote here- 
with the essay winning the first prize offered 
by our associated Retail Credit Men, and 
which comprised a ten dollar savings ac- 
count in our First National Bank. The Es- 
say Follows: 
How do you open a retail store account? 

The first step in opening a retail store 


How do you open a re- 


account is to choose your store, then to get 
acquainted with the credit manager. The 
principal information which one must give 
is: full name, married or single, occupa- 
tion, business and residence address, former 
address (before Tulsa), bank, savings ac- 
count, and approximate income. (50 words.) 
How should credit be used but not abused? 

When one has a credit account, they 
should always pay their bills when it is 
possible. If it is impossible to pay all of 
the bill they should go to their store and 
report it. By so doing the merchant will 
know they are honest and mean to pay. (49 
words.) 

What is the customer’s side of the retail 
credit question as you see it? 

The customer’s side of the question is, that 
one who appreciates the convenience of a 
credit account and who does nothing to 
warrant the refusal of such accommodation 
is entitled to fair and courteous treatment 
from the store with which he does business, 
until such time as he shall prove undesir- 
able. (50 words.) 

What is the merchant's side of the retail 
credit question, as you see it? 

The merchant’s side of the question is, 
that you treat him fairly by paying up all 
of your past due accounts and keeping them 
paid up by paying promptly every thirty 
days. In case of misfortune, you will find 
the merchant more ready to help you than 
anyone else. (50 words.) 

What methods are used by retail stores to 
fight losses, “Bad debts’? 

Every store belongs to the association, 
for the purpose of co-operation of retail men 
to the end that they might exchange infor- 
mation about customers to whom they have 
extended credit. Today every city has an 
organization to furnish a credit report on 
any person who may move to another city. 
(50 words.) 

It will be noticed that this essay con- 
tains fifty words in each of its five answers 
except one and that contains forty-nine. 

This shows the keen interest and thought 
carried from the news stories to that of the 
contestant’s essay. 

The Tulsa Merchant’s Association re- 
ceived much favorable comment as well as 
valuable publicity at home and abroad, and 
in fact the impression had gone out to some 
of our National Affiliated Associations that 
we had caused a branch of credits to be es- 
tablished and taught in our local schools; 
however, such a statement had never been 
made by our Credit Bureau, and the infor- 
mation was erroneous. 

Nevertheless, we believe that the question 
of credits is one of sufficient importance to 
have a place among other branches that are 
taught in our schools, and would dovetail 
in very nicely with bookkeeping and com- 
mercial law. 

We believe if all affiliated organizations 
of the National Retail Credit Men’s Associa- 


Continued on Page 23, Column 2 
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Checking Rural Credits Through 
a County-Wide Credit Exchange 
Continued from Page 14 
bills and labor claims, but at a higher rate 
than for members, you get the “poor pay” 
spotted at once and stop him before he has 
time to get credit generally. Because you 
are making collections you also get claims 
from outside points on new residents even 
before they begin asking for credit and by 
asking for past record promptly you are 
again prepared to safeguard your member- 
ship. Having outside men and equipment 
for reaching debtors promptly in autos, you 
get valuable information for credit files as 
to migration of debtors, besides having 
means of making investigations promptly 
when inquiry is made of the reporting de- 
partment of debtors moving, about to de- 
part or ratings on new resident or financial 
statement from a new firm. When debtors 
are about to depart who don’t intend to meet 
their obligations, you learn the facts first 
through collectors or members who “put you 
next” and want quick action on a collection. 
Other members known to have dealings are 
consulted and joint action taken legally in 

behalf of all creditors. 

Having efficient collection service gets and 
holds membership as nothing else will do, 
especially with merchants in smaller towns, 
because membership receives in collection 
settlements several times the cost of main- 
taining the service, and the association pays 
members who use the collection department 


money each month instead of sending state- 
ments for the protective service. By reason 
of having a large volume of collections, even 
small claims can be taken at very reason- 
able rates because of the superior facilities, 
persistent skillful attention, and leverage 
the association has through its credit ratings 
over private collectors or attorneys. Even 
if the collection department was maintained 
at a loss, it would be a paying investment 
because of the valuable 
tained, but the history of all well organized 
departments is that it is a revenue producer 
and helps pay from one fourth to one-third 
of the cost of keeping your credit files up-to- 
date. 


information ob- 


Being prepared to serve is the big thing 
in giving prompt and efficient credit serv- 
ice. You must keep everlastingly at gather- 
ing and recording new credit facts to do 
this. Use every available source of business 
information bearing on credits. Be so 
thorough in your information that you not 
only know a person has a poor pay record 
but the reason, likewise the reason when an 
honest debtor is temporarily unable to meet 
Have the essential facts to 
establish credit for thousands of people who 
have never asked for it but may later need 
it in an emergency. 


his obligations. 


A modern credit bureau is a big factor in 
a community, and, where rightly conducted, 
has the support of the general public as well 
as of business interests that support it, be- 
cause its mission is to protect the integrity 


___The Credit Wor 


of the citizens of the community by cooper. 
tive measures between debtors and creditor, 
in adjusting matters in an intelligent map. 
ner. The successful credit man of real ¢. 
perience uses mild and courteous method; 
as against rough and bullying ones, 

After all, the real test of an organizatio, 
and of its management is its ability to ». 
cure co-operation that will be of real bene. 
fit to all parties concerned. 

The matter of organizing and maintaip. 
ing a county-wide credit bureau as outline 
above is of as much value as a Chamber of 
Commerce to a municipality and it should 
be supported as liberally, for it will benef; 
all classes and sections of the trade terri. 
tory it serves. It should be the strongey 
trade or retail merchants organization jp 
your territory and if supported as such jt 
will be a real live business enterprise. Yoy 
can’t expect to effect such an organization 
by a mere membership roll and let George 
make it a success or failure. It must be 
launched as a needed service organization 
requiring a much larger initial expenditure 
than income, and united effort of all mer- 
cantile interests until the value of the sery- 
ice is demonstrated. It must give real sery- 
ice value to get proper support the same 
as there must be exchange of equitable 
value in business. In the long run there is 
no way to get more by giving less. It must 
be built on service, and will grow in value 
once it is started on the right basis and 
is properly managed. 








The Hickox System 


Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Collects past-due accounts for Department Stores and Members of Our Association all 
over the world. Can refer to well known clients in every large city. No collection— 
Our Direct Demand Drafts free to any member. 


no charge. 
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Local Bureau Service 
By A. Grasso, San Antonw, Texas 


While I am to speak on local bureau serv- 

ice | want to say at the outset that I make 
no distinction between a privately owned 
or a merchants’ owned bureau; both are 
there for only one purpose and that is to 
give service to its subscribers or members. 
Whether you call it a bureau or agency, 
makes no difference; it is there to give a 
certain kind of service to its members and 
unless it gives this service in a satisfactory 
manner it will not succeed; it will have to 
be reorganized or another bureau will take 
its place. 

Merchants will no longer do business 
without this service, and the time is coming 
when every town large enough to maintain 
a credit rating bureau will organize such 
an ofice or bureau. We have about 130 
credit bureaus in Texas; nearly all of them 
are merchant owned bureaus and the few 
which are not are so closely affiliated with 
the local Retail Merchants Association that 
their members or subscribers do not know 
the difference. The few privately owned bu- 
reaus in Texas are really a part of the 


local Retail Merchants Association and all _ 


of them give an extensive service. In many 
places we also have local Retail Credit 
Men’s Associations and all of them are 
closely affiliated with the Retail Merchants 
Association. When I say these bureaus give 
an extensive service, I mean that they give 
more than simply credit reporting and col- 
lection service. Being in charge of the secre- 
tary of the local Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion, these bureaus are of great help in 
diminating trade evils and in many in- 
siances protect the members against the in- 
wads of trading stamps and premium 
hemes, pass on advertising schemes and 
give service along other lines. 
Credit reporting, however, is the main 
service, and I am to speak on credit report- 
ing service, collection service and protec- 
tion against frauds, and let me say here 
that 1 am speaking on retail credit bureaus 
oly and will try to be short and to the 
point. 
The bureau must give that service which 
the credit man requires to quickly and safely 
pass upan a credit application, and in order 
to give this kind of service the bureau must 
Keep its records up to date; it must con- 
timually compile records and keep them 
ilive by adding new data, as ledger experi- 
tet, income or salary record, property 
ings, suits, mortgages, etc. Above all 
things, the bureau must have an up-to-date 
ledger record which shows the paying habit 
® paying record of the customer; next his 
taming: ability and then his financial re- 
Ponsibility. There are many cases where 
other things are to be considered, but as a 








rule it is the customer’s paying record and 
earning ability on which the credit man 
must decide. Of course there are many 
cases where his mode of living, general 
habits or property holdings are to be con- 
sidered. The big majority of retail credit 
customers, however, are not property holders 
or at least do not own property above their 
legal exemptions; therefore, the bureau must 
keep up very closely with the paying record, 
the earning ability and the mode of living. 


This kind of information the bureau must 
largely get from its members or subscribers. 
Service is the life of the credit bureau, and 
unless it gives that service which its mem- 
bers need it is a failure; but if it gives 
this service, it should receive the fullest co- 
operation of its members; it must have the 
good will of its members, and there is no co- 
operation where there is no good will. This 
good will is necessary in the operating of 
a credit reporting bureau even more so than 
in any other business or profession. It is a 
matter of give and take. The bureau which 
has the good will of its members has no 
trouble in getting ledger and trade experi- 
ences, which is absolutely necessary in the 
making up of retail credit reports. Most of 
our retail credit bureaus receive their calls 
by telephone, work up the reports by tele- 
phone and then report back by telephone. 
This is the quickest way of reporting and is 
entirely satisfactory in more than 80 per 
cent of all retail credit inquiries. . It is 
necessary in order to save time and expense. 
The customer in a retail store wants a quick 
answer and the firm does not like to ask a 
customer to come back in a day: or two; a 
great many customers would not have to 
come back as some other credit man would 
probably find a way to give an answer the 
same day. So the members and their credit 
men must co-operate with the credit bureau 
in order to give that prompt service which 
is required in the retail business and which 
requires information on the paying record, 
the earning ability and the mode of living 
of the credit seeker. The member inquiring, 
in nearly every case, wants a quick answer, 
therefore he must co-operate with the bu- 
reau in giving quick service, as in nearly 
every case it is necessary to clear references, 
which the credit granter, at the time when 
the application is made, should secure in 
order to enable the bureau to give quick 
service in return. Bureau service and retail 
credit reporting is a matter of give and take, 
co-operation and good will. 


The collection department is usually a 
branch of the retail reporting business but 
has otherwise nothing to do with the re- 
porting department. However, a credit re- 
porting bureau can, in many instances, as: 


sist in the collection of accounts where the 
ordinary collecting agency would have no 
success. The accounts filed for collection in 
the collection department are also very 
valuable information for the reporting de- 
partment. It is advisable that every report- 
ing bureau should have a collection depart- 
ment, as the collection department in itself 
will bring in a great deal of most valuable 
credit information and it will naturally in- 
crease the expense of maintaining the bu- 
reau; usually this can be set off by charg- 
ing a reasonable collection fee. The actual 
results of the collection department depend 
upon the class of accounts turned in for 
collection. Many merchants turn in for col- 
lection their outlawed and worthless ac- 
counts which have been in the hands of nu- 
merous lawyers and collectors before, and 
while such accounts are good information 
for the reporting department there is little 
prospect for making collection. Such ac- 
counts usually entail an unnecessary expense 
and loss of time for the collection depart- 
Accounts for collection should be 
sent to the bureau as soon as the creditor 
sees that outside help is necessary to make 
collection, and with such accounts your col- 
lection department will bring good results. 
The collection department of a credit report- 
ing bureau has certain advantages over 
other collecting agencies and it can often 
make collections where a collecting agency 
or a lawyer would not get any results. 
Many a debtor will make arrangements for 
a satisfactory settlement of his account in 
order that it shall not stand against his 
credit record as an uncollectable account. 
Before placing an account with the collec- 
tion department of a bureau for collection, 
I would advise that the debtor be notified 
of your intention to place the account with 
your credit reporting bureau for collection, 
and if no arrangement for a prompt settle- 
ment is made then place it with the de- 
partment for collection; in many instances 
you will find that the debtor will make 
arrangements to prevent the account from 
being filed with the bureau for collection. 
The credit reporting department is a help 
to the collection department and the col- 
lection department, again, furnishes a great 
deal of valuable information for the report- 
ing department, and I believe it advisable 
for a credit reporting bureau to conduct a 
collection department in connection with the 
bureau service. 


ment. 


In touching upon protection against fraud, 
I want to mention only fraudulent checks and 
fraudulent buying, as these are the most 
common forms of frauds the credit man is 
confronted with. In combating fraudulent 


buying and fraudulent check passing, the 
bureau service is as important as it is for 
the passing upon credit risks. Through the 
bureau you protect yourself from the swind- 
ler and forger, and with the assistance of 
the bureau you locate the offender and you 
can prosecute him if necessary. As soon as 
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a case of fraudulent buying is discovered, 
it should be reported to the bureau in order 
to start a quick investigation, locate the of- 
fender and prosecute him, if possible. As 
soon as a bad check is received, it should 
be reported to the bureau which will pro- 
ceed to prosecute the offender. The bureau 
has a record of cold check passers and often 
it has records of parties who have forged 
checks; therefore, if a stranger wants to pass 
a check, or if you are in doubt about 
a check, ring up your bureau and get a 
quick report. Again, if you have good rea- 
sons to suspect someone of fraudulent buy- 
ing, get your bureau to make an investiga- 
tion and find out if there are any other 
shady transactions on record concerning 
your parties. 

Many bureaus have not only a collection 
department but also a criminal department. 
We, at San Antonio, have such a depart- 
ment with two men in our office who are 
commissioned officers of the San Antonio 
Police Department and who give special 
attention to bad check operators, fraudulent 
buying, etc. The bureau at Fort Worth has 
a criminal department; they have employed 
the former chief of Detectives of the Police 
Department of Fort Worth who resigned his 
position as Chief of Detectives to take over 
the position with the Fort Worth Retail 
Merchants Association Bureau. 

A close co-operation between the members 
and the bureau is necessary to get the best 
results. Sometimes quick action is necessary 
in order to protect the members from fraud 
and in order to catch the crook; in such 
cases a special notice or warning should be 
sent out from the bureau, either by mes- 
senger or by telephone, giving a descrip- 
tion of the party, his mode of operation 
and usually with a request to hold him if 
he turns up, until an officer can arrive. 


Local bureau service is largely what you 
credit men make it. If you co-operate with 
your bureau you will get good results. A 
good bureau manager will know how to 
get your co-operation—he will make his 
services so interesting to you that you cannot 
help but co-operate, simply because you can- 
not do without his services. He gets your 
good will and with that he has your co- 
operation. If you have such a bureau, give 
it your support and give it service in order 
to get better service in return. 


INDEX and CABINETS for sale 


A large department store has recently 
installed a new card index equipment and 
has for sale Rotaries with a capacity of 
75 Frames per Rotary, each frame contain- 
ing 160 names. Also several steel cabinets 
as good as new, in fact only a year old. 
These are not being discarded because of 
any fault, but in order to have the equip- 
ment of their new store up to the minute. 

They can be purchased at a bargain and 
any member interested should immediately 
advise the National Office. 


improved in September, and that the season is starting very auspiciously. 


SEPTEMBER 
1922 1921 
FINANCE. 
1. Volume of business, as re- 
flected by bank clearings: 
Total United States $30,900,000,000 $27,200,000,000 
Outside of N. Y. City 13,600,000,000 12,200,000,000 
2.N. Y. Stock Exchange— 
still going strong 
Sale of shares (Nos.) 21,700,000 12,800,000 
Sale of Bonds ($) 295,000,000 337,000,000 
Average Price of 25 Ind. 
stocks 107.02 
Average Prite of 25 R.R. 
stocks 68.70 
3. Dividends, Interest Pay- 
ments for the following 
month. 
Money to be spent or re- 
invested 356,000,000 356,000,000 
4. New Incorporations—an 
increase 650,000,000 489,000,000 
5. Business Failures — de- 
creasing. 
Nos. of Firms 1,500 1,400 
Liabilities ($) 36,000,000 37,000,000 
TRADE. 
1. Foreign Trade. 
Export $317,000,000 324,000,000 
Import 232,000,000 179,000,000 
Export Excess 85,000,000 145,000,000 
2. Sales of 
5 Chain Stores $22,000,000 18,000,000 
2 Mail Order Houses 21,000,000 21,000,000 
3. Cotton (bales) 
Domestic consumption 495,000 484,000 
Export 368,000 532,000 
863,000 1,016,000 
Price of Cotton per Ib. 
4. Silk Consumption (bales) 34,000 31,000 
5. Pig Iron Production— 
more than doubled 
(long tons) 2,000,000 900,000 
U. S. Steel Co. Unfilled 
orders (long tons) 6,600,000 4,500,000 
6. Coal production (long 
tons)—a considerable in- 
crease. 
Bituminous 40,900,000 35,100,000 
Anthracite 4,900,000 7,100,000 
7. Wheat 
Price No. 1, Chicago, per. bu. 1.12 
1922 1921 
8. Railroad Net Earnings $86,000,000 
9. Building—Contracts’ award- 


The Financial Digest 
By W. Ries 


Research Division 


From the Economical CONNING TOWER we notice that business in general has 


ed Jan. 1—Oct. 1 


$2,600,000,000 


74.10 


67.64 


-20 


1.36 


AUGUST 


1922 


$30,000,000,000 
13,100,000,000 


17,000,000 
312,000,000 


103.68 


54.10 


242,000,000 


646,000,000 


1,700 
40,000,000 


301,000,000 
271,000,000 
30,000,000 


21,000,000 
17,000,000 


527,000 

273,000 

800,000 
w1 | 


34,000 





1,800,000 


5,900,000 


22,300,000 
160,000 


1.17 


123,000,000—Decrease, owing ™ 


Strike. 


$1,700,000,000—an encouraging it- 


crease. 


Respectfully submitted, — 
W. Ries, 


Research Division, New York. 
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In discussing this subject it seems as 
though we ought to take into consideration 
several things which have a peculiarly di- 
rect bearing on the subject and then per- 
haps discuss briefly some points which may 
be more or less a matter of policy and af- 
fect the real subject only indirectly. 


Speaking to a group of retail credit men 
and merchants, it is scarcely necessary to 
mention the almost sacred dignity with 
which we shave been trying to uphold the 
term “Retail Charge Account.” At every con- 
yention and every meeting of credit men 
the one big subject before us is, “How are 
we, as credit men, going to impress on the 
minds of our customers the high dignity 
of a charge privilege; the importance of this 
trust to them and the consequent detriment 
to their credit standing if they should fail 
to carry out their trust and permit their ac- 
counts to become delinquent?” 

At the very outset of this discussion I 
want to say I am heartily in favor of a 
conservative, legitimate, sane policy of going 
after new business by soliciting new charge 
accounts, but I am very obstinate in my 
opposition to any plan of soliciting accounts 
by the wholesale, in such a way as to un- 
dermine the foundation principles of a good 
credit business. 

No doubt we all agree that credit should 
be sought after by the customer, and the 
merchant should not be too eager to give 





it away, and while it has always been my 
policy to arrange an account as quickly as 
possible, yet I have known some credit men 
who have deliberately held up an account 
for sometime in order to impress on the 
customer’s mind its importance and to make 
her appreciate it more, once the privilege 
is extended to her. 

In speaking of various forms or methods 
of soliciting accounts, of course, I am men- 
tioning only those few which have come 
before my notice. Perhaps the most glar- 
ing example was one used by a merchant 
ip a near-by city several years ago. This 
man sent out hundreds of black print cir- 
culars and carried an ad in the papers 
reading something like this: “We want 
1500 new charge accounts by October 1st”. 
If that fellow was to put such an ad in 
the paper now he would have his 1500 by 
toon the next day. Such a scheme, to my 
mind, cheapens credit and should not be 
used, 

Then, we have heard of the plan of going 
through the telephone and city directories 
ind making a list from the most favorable 
addresses. This list is handled in two 
ways: In some cases the list is sent to a 


Soliciting Accounts Under Present 
Day Conditions 
Robert R. Sesline, Credit Mgr. 
Al Rosenthals Ins., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


rating bureau and a complete rating secured 
and then a letter is sent out to those who 
are worthy of accounts, stating that an ac- 
count has already been arranged; while in 
the other case a letter is sent to the whole 
list asking them to come in and arrange an 
account. If either of these plans is used, it 
is easy to see that the former is preferable. 
The main objection to the latter plan arises 
out of the fact that a very large per cent 
of those who come in as a result of this in- 
vitation will necessarily be refused credit 
and then they are offended and the store 
loses their cash trade. 

Another plan was recently used by a 
Men’s Clothing Store: They sent out let- 
ters to about 700 customers asking them to 
give the names of one or more friends or 
associates who would be apt to make them 
good customers. From this means about 600 
names were secured and a large per cent 
were found to be good credit risks after 
the list was checked at the Rating Bureau, 
and as a result of letters sent out inviting 
these accounts this firm reports a good per 
cent of favorable responses. 


Another firm secured a list of all Fra- 
ternity boys of a certain university. This 
list gave the boys’ home addresses. By con- 
sulting Dun and Bradstreet, it was easy to 
send a letter to a banker and two mer- 
chants in this boy’s home town to ascertain 
the financial responsibility of the boy’s par- 
ents. Then later on a letter was sent to the 
boy’s father asking his wishes relative to the 
firm arranging an account with the boy, and 
securing the father’s guarantee for a cer- 
tain amount. 

Now, plans of this kind are almost too 
numerous to mention, as similar lists may 
be had of teachers, professional men, so- 
ciety women and various women’s clubs. 
Of course, one of the big objections to using 
lists which are so easily available is that 
every one is using them and naturally the 
advertising department and the credit de- 
partment must plan their work with un- 
usual skill if they can hope to get very 
noticeable results. 

But under present day conditions the 
question before us is not how best to solicit 
charge accounts, but how far should we go 
in this endeavor to secure new business, 
and what effect will our efforts have rela- 
tive to the basic fundamentals of credit? 
What is retail credit, and how should it be 
guarded? Is retail credit a necessity, or 
just a convenience? What relation does 
this solicitation of new accounts bear to 
cash business? ‘When it takes two or three 
months to check up a list, how can we be 


sure just what we are doing when under 
present conditions men’s ratings are chang- 
ing almost over night? How about the 
policy of a black faced headline in an ad— 
“Your Credit is Good”? 
all winter to pay”? 


“Buy now, take 
If wildcatting for 
charge accounts is good business, why don’t 
wholesalers and manufacturers do more of 
it? Why don’t banks use a similar process 
in loaning money? Is ever a man’s credit 
ruined by the constant hammering of appeal- 
ing letters sent to the wife asking her to 
use her charge account in fifteen or twenty 
stores? 


This story was given in a recent issue of 
“Printers Ink”: A Clothing merchant in a 
small town had every appearance of doing 
a good business. Every one respected him, 
considered him a good business man and 
supposed he was doing well. But one day 
in the midst of it all, he failed. An auditor 
was sent out by the creditors to investigate 
the case and to report the cause of the 
failure. Some thought he was too good a 
spender, he drove a good car and was pub- 
lic spirited in every way. But the auditor 
found these were not the causes of his fail- 
ure, for other merchants living on the same 
plane were making money. The real cause 
for his failure lay in the fact that he 
bought merchandise from seventy-five dif- 
ferent manufacturers when an adequate 
supply and a sufficient variety could have 
been secured from twenty. His accounts 
were too scattered, and too numerous. 

But how about the wife of the man on a 
moderate salary? She has had three or four 
very nice accounts around over town which 
were paid promptly. Her record is good. 
Both are highly respected and well thought 
of. Their credit is Al. But in time the 
most appealing letters go out from other 
stores stating an account has been opened 
for her there, and won’t she please come 
in and use it. The appeal sounds good to 
her—the merchandise is attractive, and soon 
she yields to making just a small purchase 
at first and then the habit grows and ac- 
counts become larger and more numerous 
until the salary won’t go around. I won- 
der how many cases there may be where 
in our eagerness to get new business, you 
and I have utterly ruined the credit of an 
otherwise good customer. 

One of the greatest problems of a credit 
man is that of account control. The dif- 
ficulty of keeping a customer from buying 
not so much, more than the limit we have 
fixed for her account, for limits are more 
or less intangible things and are changed 
many times, but from buying more than the 
income will cover when settlement time 
comes. 

And why shouldn’t there be lots of over- 
buying? In the case of women—they like 
pretty things. Why! Pretty attractive 
clothes so grip and fascinate some women 
that they simply cannot resist buying. Girls 
of moderate circumstances and on only a 
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fair living wage see the pretty things worn 
by other women more able to buy them 
and seem not able to resist buying, when 
they must realize that should something hap- 
pen to shut off their income they could not 
meet their bills. I believe this condition 
does not only pertain to women and girls, 
but to free spending salaried men and boys 
living on a limited allowance. 

Are we under present conditions going to 
ignore this natural inclination to overbuy 
and fan this spark into a raging consuming 
flame that utterly ruins the customer, or are 
we going to use the utmost caution in mak- 
ing the list we are going to solicit in or- 
der that if they respond to our appeal they 
will be able to pay for what they purchase? 

I want to make this one other observa- 
tion: In talking with other credit men rep- 
resenting the average business house, I find 
that as a rule the help and equipment in 
the department is just adequate to take care 
of the regular business, and sometimes not 
that. In such cases it is evident that very 
much of a program for soliciting accounts 
would take considerable time and thus rob 
the department of most effective work of 
watching and collecting on those accounts. 
This condition exists in a very large per 
cent of credit offices. So I believe if a 
program of any degree is to be launched, 
care should be taken to arrange for the 
work in such a way that the other work 
of the department will not be neglected. 

Something has already been said about 
the conditions under which we are now 
working and if we are familiar with cur- 
rent events, if we are readers of the press, 
then we cannot but realize the seriousness 
of the times, and how serious it is to sit 
down and deliberately contemplate the best 
plan to adopt. 

This, then, is the task to which we, as 
credit men, must address ourselves, and if 
we are to be aggressive, and go out after 
new business, as I believe we undoubtedly 
should, then we must so diagnose our busi- 
ness and the conditions under which we are 
working, lest in our eager endeavor to make 
our department constructive, we make it 
destructive. 
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THE CALF PATH 


One day, through the primeval wood, 

A calf walked home, as good calves should. 
But made a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail, as all calves do. 


Since then two hundred years have fled, 
And I infer the calf is dead, 

But still he left behind his trail, 

And thereby hangs my moral tale. 


The trail was taken up next day, 

By a lone dog that passed that way, 
And then a wise old bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep, 
And drew the flock behind him too, 
As good bell-wethers always do. 


And from that day o’er hill and glade 
Through those old woods a path was made; 
And many men wound in and out, 

And dodged, and turned and bent about, 
And uttered words of righteous wrath 
Because ’twas such a crooked path. 


But still they followed—do not laugh— 

The first migrations of the calf, 

And through this winding woodway stalked, 
Because he wabbled when he walked. 


This forest path became a lane, 

That bent and turned and turned again; 
This crooked lane became a road, 
Where many a poor horse with his load 
Toiled on beneath the burning sun 

And traveled some three miles in one 

And thus a century and a half 

They trod in the footsteps of that calf. 


The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 
The road became a village street; 
And this, before men were aware, 

A city’s crowded thoroughfare. 

And soon the central street was this, 
Of a renowned metropolis, 

And men two centuries and a half, 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 


Each day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed the zigzag calf about; 

And o’er the crooked journey went 
The traffic of a continent. 

A hundred thousand men were led 
By one calf near three centuries dead. 
They followed still his crooked way, 
And lost one hundred years a day— 
For such reverence is lent 

To well-established precedent. 


A moral lesson this might teach, 
Were I ordained and called to preach, 
For men are prone to go it blind 
Along the calf paths of the mind, 
And work away from sun to sun, 
To do what other men have done. 


They follow in the beaten track, 

And out and in, and forth and back, 

And still their devious course pursue, 

To keep the path that others do; 

But how the wise old wood gods laugh, 
Who saw the first primeval calf, 

Ah! Many things this tale might teach, 
But I am not ordained to preach. 
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A FAILURE STUDY 


By J. C. Lipman, V. P. Union Bank ang 
Trust Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


A merchant successfully catering to 4 
trade of moderate means is seldom wise in 
his ambitious desire to serve a high class 
patronage in a more exclusive location. 


The person under discussion did this very 
thing. At his former location the merchap. 
dise turnover was rapid, and for cash, while 
in the new store, situated in a fashionable 
district, the opposite was true. In order to 
secure this desirable location, a substantial 
deposit on the lease and the installation of 
good fixtures were necessary, which natur. 
ally reduced materially the working capital, 

The store was located in the middle of 
the block. Unfortunately for the merchant 
an office building on the adjoining corner 
was under construction, entailing the usual 
congested sidewalk condition, shoppers being 
forced to walk on the other side of the 
street. This continued for one year, with 
the inevitable loss of business for the mer- 
chant. The merchandise moved slowly, and, 
as the manufacturers and jobbers hesitated 
to grant additional credit, the stock was 
affected by style changes, and it became 
necessary to compete with new merchandise 
sold for less. 

It was impossible for the bills to be met, 
and failure soon followed. The bank, fore- 
seeing what must eventually happen, aided 
by its close analysis of accounts, was able 
to protect itself several months previous to 
the break. 

The creditors, having full confidence in 
the management, permitted the business to 
continue, subject to supervision by a com- 
mittee representing themselves. ‘The com- 
mittee was lax and the assets continued to 
shrink or disappear, according to opinion. 

Bankruptcy was in order. The debtor of- 
fered a settlement, which was accepted, but 
the money was not forthcoming. The mer- 
chant was then thrown into bankruptcy, and 
recovery for the creditors is very problemati- 
cal. 

One of the unique features of the case is 
the lease. A large cash deposit was origi- 
nally given as a guaranty, the lease contai- 
ing also a cancellation clause in case of 
bankruptcy. Notwithstanding the large cash 
sale value of the lease, and the cash de 
posit, which could be properly considered 
forfeited, the landlord consented to the a> 
signment of the lease to the brother-in-law 
of the bankrupt. Why? 

The owner, who had always borne a good 
reputation, after his affairs went into the 
creditors’ hands, apparently took the cours 
of least resistance, saving as much a9 he 
could for himself. 

Out of fifty or more creditors, the bank 
was the only one saved,—because the credit 
department was alert and, recognizing dat 
ger signals, had functioned properly. 
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The Benefits of Conventions 
By Charles M. Ketchum 


Reverend Clodfelter, the shepherd of a 
packsliding flock, $.0.S.’d the Bishop to ad- 
dress his congregation in the hope of in- 
ducing the backsliders to more regular at- 
tendance at Church, The Bishop preached 
a fiery sermon to the faithful few who were 
present and denounced the backsliders in 
no uncertain terms. In expressing his ap- 
preciation for the Bishop’s address, Rev. 
Clodfelter said, “We are deeply grateful for 
the Bishop’s words of encouragement and 
inspiration, and also for the round scolding 
he has given us. My only regret is that 
Deacon Holdback wasn’t present to hear 
it.” 

There is little need to present arguments 
to those of you who are here to prove the 
fact that conventions and conferences of this 
kind are of unquestioned value, not only to 
ourselves, but to the organizations we serve. 
This paper, therefore, is directed more par- 
ticularly to the man who is not here and 
in some cases to those who are responsible 
for his not being here. 

If you will indulge me with your pa- 
tience I should like to set down here some 
axiomatic truisms which may seem unnec- 
essary, but which lead logically to prove 
the point that I want to make. We can 
all agree in the abstract proposition that 
every constructive project—that every ma- 
terial undertaking—every home—every 
street, town, state and nation—everything 
by which we measure the progress of civil- 
ization, was first conceived in thought—was 
first a clearcut vision in the minds of some 
man or men, before it became a reality. 
Thoughts are developed by exchange of 
ideas in some form or other. Chambers of 
Commerce and commercial secretaries are 
dedicated to the proposition of promoting 
progress and to attempt to promote progress 
without the exchange of ideas is to deny the 
whole theory upon which all progress is 
based. As secretaries, we wish to be dig- 
tified as members of a profession. Can you 
imagine a lawyer attempting to practice his 
profession in this day and age with only the 
law books of a generation ago—without 
fortifying himself with records of the thought 
and experience of his contemporaries? Can 
you imagine a dentist of today preparing 
tavities with a mallet and chisel, instead of 
a2 automatic drill? Can you imagine a doc- 
tor attempting the amputation of a limb or 
4 major operation without the aid of anes- 
thetics? Of course not. And yet the tools and 
methods of every profession are the physical 
and tangible expressions developed by the 
achange of ideas. Whatever the primary 
dbjective of a meeting may be, the method 
by which it arrives at success is through 
Getting together and exchanging ideas first, 


—next by the crystallization of ideas into 
some concrete program of action and next 
by careful, conscientious work directed to- 
ward the execution of that program. If we 
can agree upon this theory there is hope of 
confounding the skeptic or convincing him 
that there is substantial benefit to him and 
his organization in attending national, state 
and district meetings. 

That oft-repeated bit of philosophy of the 
immortal Scotch bard, Bobby Burns, is prob- 
ably worth repeating a8 a prelude to what 
I now have to say to the secretary and his 
organization that makes a practice of avoid- 
ing attendance at national, district and state 
meetings intended to promote the purposes 
to which they are supposed to be devoting 
all their energies. 

In his poem “To A Louse” written on 
seeing one crawling on a fine lady’s bonnet 
while at Church, he exclaimed: 

O wad some Power the giftie gie us 

To sce oursels as ithers see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion: 

What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 
An’ ev’n devotion. 

If secretaries who do not attend these 
meetings could see themselves as we see 
them—if commercial organizations that do 
not make it a point to send their secretaries 
to such meetings and could see themselves 
as representatives of other Chambers see 
them it is likely the attendance records 
would tell a different story. 

Let us, then, hold up the mirror to the 
man who is not here, and the organization 
which is not represented, that he and it may 
see themselves as others see them. The man 
who does not attend conferences and con- 
ventions designed to further the exchange 
of ideas and the progress of his profession, 
is indirectly placing himself, in the minds 
of his contemporaries, into some one or all 
of the following classifications: 

1, That he is somewhat of a snob—be- 
lieves he knows all there is to know and 
is afraid some one will discover it. 

2. That he is so busy with a deluge of 
details that he cannot take time to get the 
real perspective of the larger purposes of 
his job. 

3. That he has spent so much money for 
non-essentials that he has nothing left to 
supply himself with the really important 
things of life. 

4. That his is the type of mentality which 
hopes to secure advancement by sitting on 
the tail of progress shouting, “Whoa.” 

5. That he hasn’t gumption enough to 
pour water out of a boot if the directions 
were on the heel. 


The organization which does not recog- 
nize the importance of being represented at 
such meetings is indirectly announcing. to 
the world: 

First. That it is undertaking to build an 
imaginary “Wall of China” about its city— 
that it regards itself as sufficient unto itself, 
and fears contamination by contact with out- 
side elements and ideas, 

Second. That it is serenely independent 
of outside influence, and believes it can have 
substantial progress irrespective of the prog- 
ress or dealing of county, state and na- 
tion. 

Third. That its belief in itself and its 
future is so small that it is unwilling to 
provide sufficient money to maintain its self- 
respect as a going organization among its. 
contemporaries. 

Fourth, That it believes it has a corner 
on business brains—that the success or fail- 
ures of other cities is but the “fiddling of 
fools” and of no relation to it and its prob- 
lems. 

Fifth. 
morgue. 

I would like to give you now the result 
of an interesting little high-spot survey 
which I have made during the last two 
weeks. This was not done by means of the 
conventional questionnaire method, but by 
personal interviews. In the last two weeks 
I have visited fifteen of the principal cities 
of New England, New York, and New Jer- 
sey. I have interviewed presidents and sec- 
retaries of Chambers of Commerce, bankers, 
merchants, industrial and public utility men 
in these cities. 


That it is about ready for the 


In the course of conversa- 


tion I have asked three questiuns. 


First. Do you believe on the whole that 
conventions and conferences of those en- 
gaged in your prof ssion or vocation are 
worth while? Of 76 interviewed, only two 
responded negatively to this abstract propo- 
sition. t 

Second. Do you make it a practice to at- 
tend such meetings whenever practicable? 
25 said “Yes”’—11 said “No”—40 attenJed 
when especially interested. 

Of the 66 who attended either regularly 
or occasionally, I asked this question—‘On 
the whole do you believe you and your pro- 
fession or business have been substantially 
benefited by such meetings?” The answer 
was one hundred per cent “Yes.” This 
survey indicates that 65 out of 76 thinking 
business men believe, as I assume all of 
us here do, that meetings of this kind make 
a substantial contribution to the advance- 
ment of their profession and themselves. 

Now let me get back to my original propo- 
sition. After all, it is success that we want 
—not partial or incomplete, but full and 
perfect. To be successful, we must achieve, 
and all achievement begins in a dream—a 
thought—an idea. Before any man can pro- 
duce or achieve, he must aspire. Ambition, 
progressiveness, vision, statesmanship—what 


Continued on Page 23, Column 1 
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Liability For Credit Information 
By Elton J. Buckley 


I read that the Merchant’s Association 
of Dodge City, Iowa, is about to be sued 
for defamation of character because its 
credit department circulated among the 
members some information to the effect 
that a certain customer didn’t pay his bills. 
The information leaked out somehow, with 
the result of damaging the particular cus- 
tomer’s reputation. To recover for his in- 
jury he threatens to sue. 

Since an increasing number of mercantile 
associations are establishing credit depart- 
ments, it occurred to me that some in- 
formation as to the rights and liabilities of 
such an association to circulate unfavorable 
information regarding a debtor should be 
useful. 

The legal status of a merchant’s associ- 
ation, meaning one composed of manufactur- 
ers, jobbers, retailers or anybody giving 
credit to customers, is practically the same 
as that of a mercantile agency which sells 
credit information to its subscribers. The 
fact that the agency sells information out- 
right, and the association usually gives it for 
nothing as a part of its service, makes no 
difference. Both are protected under the 
law of “privilege,” if they circulate the in- 
formation in good faith, without malice, 
and only among people interested in the 
matter. 

They are protected even if the information 
they circulated wasn’t true, provided they 
thought it was and didn’t circulate it 
maliciously. 

The law of privilege is a peculiar ex- 
ception to the law of libel. Let me explain 
it. If I say to B, speaking of C, “He’s no 
good; he doesn’t pay his bills,” I am guilty 
of slander or libel (depending on whether 
I say it or write it) if my statement wasn’t 
true. And C can get damages from me. 
But suppose B is a member of a mercantile 
association. C asks for credit. B doesn’t 
know him and calls up his association for 
information. The association acting on ap- 
parently accurate information, answers 
“He’s no good; he doesn’t pay his bills.” 
In that case the communication is privileged, 
and the association is not guilty of slander 
or libel, even though the statement wasn’t 
true. 

A communication is privileged where it 
is made in pursuance of a duty or an 
interest, such as the interest of an associa- 
tion to protect its members from loss, My 
statement wasn’t privileged because I 
wasn’t under any duty to circulate in- 
formation regarding C’s credit standing 
and wasn’t asked to. 

The untrue statement by the association 
is not privileged, however, if made ma- 
liciously, recklessly or carelessly. 

A mercantile association should be very 
careful to distinguish between unfavorable 


credit information given to a member asking 
for it, and the same information published in 
a general bulletin circulating among all the 
members. The first is privileged, the 
second isn’t, and this may make all the 
difference between a heavy verdict for 
damages and no verdict. 

The legal difference is that when the 
information was given confidentially to the 
member asking for it, the association was 
merely doing its duty as a _ protective 
association. When it circulated the in- 
formation generally among its members, 
possibly not one of whom had asked for it, 
it went beyond the line of its duty. In the 
first case the association goes free even if 
the information given was untrue; in the 
second case it is liable for damages, possi- 
bly very heavy damages. 

Of course if the information is true, no 
action for damages will lie in either event. 
The truth would be a complete defense. 

Everything said above applies to the 
mercantile association and the mercantile 
agency alike. The agency, however, plays 
safer than the association and never gives 
special information to anybody who hasn’t 
asked for it. Mercantile associations often 
issue bulletins in which credit information 
is given for whom it may _ concern. 
Sometimes this is in code, but that doesn’t 
make any difference; it is a very dangerous 
process, If the statements made are true, 
you are safe; if they aren’t true, you may 
be let in for a very expensive lawsuit, for 
juries have a way of treating pretty 
generously a person whose credit has been 
unfairly assailed as a bad debtor. 

The court always looks behind the credit 
system of a mercantile association for signs 
of a blacklisting scheme. Read this from 
one case that was brought :— 

The doctrine of qualified privilege has 
been applied to information furnished to 
members or subscribers by mutual protec- 
tive associations. On the other hand it 
is held that where such an association is 
formed not for the purpose of keeping its 
subscribers informed as to the credit and 
standing of the parties with whom they deal, 
but of blacklisting delinquent debtors in 
order to compel the payment of debts al- 
ready due, publication made in the further- 
ance of such a purpose is not privileged. 

Perhaps I had better explain that the same 
rules of law govern cases where a merchant 
calls up his competitor and asks for a line 
upon a prospective customer. If the infor- 
mation is given in good faith, the giver of 
it is protected under the privilege exception 
even though it wasn’t true. It might be 
given in good faith, and still be untrue, be- 
cause the giver of it could be the head of 
the firm depending on data supplied by 
others, 


—— 


Resolutions Adopted 
By Retail Credit Men at the 
Mid-West Conference, 
Wichita, Oct. 17-18, 1922 


THE USE OF THE WORD CREDIT 


WHEREAS, it seems to be a growing 
fashion for some lawyers who engage jp 
collecting past due accounts, also collection 
agencies, also some firms and corporations 
having organized collection departments, to 
adopt names for the collection end of their 
business and use as part of the title the 
word “crédit”, and 

WHEREAS, using the word “credit” jp 
a title of a business that is primarily that 
of collecting past due accounts is detrimental 
to the legitimate credit bureaus and agencies 
and has a tendency to materially lessen the 
standing of credit men and also lessens the 
efficiency of every credit department of our 
retail stores, 

THEREFORE, be it resolved that this con- 
vention goes on record as being opposed to 
anyone using the word “credit” in their 
business name unless the business is that 
of dispensing and furnishing credit informa- 
tion or reports, and we most emphatically 
are opposed to any firm, corporation, or in- 
dividual hiding his business behind a title 
that does not clearly indicate its class, 

Be it further resolved that it is our be- 
lief that the efficiency of firms, corporations, 
and individuals engaged in the business of 
collecting past due accounts will become 
much more efficient if all of them would 
cease hiding behind a name which they have 
no business to make use of. 


THE “DIRECT INQUIRY” 

WHEREAS, there seemingly is a growing 
tendency on the part of credit men and 
women, in the larger cities, especially in the 
east, to use the direct inquiry as a means 
of obtaining credit information, and 

WHEREAS, for the following reasons the 
direct inquiry is not advisable: 

1. Direct inquiries are generally resorted 
to when the applicant gives certain names 
as references, and it is acknowledged by 
all those who are in position to know that 
references are not in the majority of cases 4 
safe place to obtain real credit information, 
for the reason that even the worst credit 
risk could possibly give references that 
would speak well of him. 

2. Direct inquiries on the part of a credit 
man shows on its face a tendency towards 
selfishness and a lack of the desire to co 
operate with his fellow-men. 

3. The direct inquiry whether asked for 
or obtained from the reference, materially 
lessens the efficiency of the local reporting 
bureau or agency in that neither the credit 
man asking for information nor the credit 
man giving information will think to report 
the transaction to the local bureau or agency), 
and this neglect or thoughtlessness holds out 
on the bureau the information that ce™ 
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tain parties are spending money in other 
than their home town. 

4. The direct inquiry prevents the local 
credit man from obtaining information as to 
how much the credit customer may be owing, 
if perchance they were getting in too deep 
in their local town, and some of the credit 
men desire them to be checked up. 

5. The direct inquiry is a waste of money 
and of time, in that a party may give three 
or four references, which would entail the 
writing of three or four letters, and the 
answering of three or four communications, 
when by asking for a report from the local 
bureau or agency, it would mean only one 
letter going out of the city to the place 
from which the report is requested. 

And WHEREAS, it is acknowledged by all 
thinking credit men and women that the 
centralizing of credit information into one 
bureau or agency in each city, town or 
hamlet, would materially lessen the losses 
sustained through credit granting and ma- 
terially increase the apprehension of the 
skips, and would materially aid in the ap- 
prehension of the bad check passers and 
fraudulent purchaser, 

Therefore, be it resolved that the retail 
credit men and women of Iowa, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska, 
in convention assembled in the Mid-West 
Conference, held on the 17th and 18th of 
October, 1922, do hereby go on record as 
wnalterably opposed to the direct inquiry and 
respectfully ask the officers and directors of 
the Retail Credit Men’s National Associa- 
tion to put into action every means within 
their power to persuade, if not compel, the 
thoughtless and selfish credit men, who re- 
sort to the direct inquiry, to refrain from 
doing so longer, and by so doing and 
through co-operative effort, assist in build- 

ing up for the retail merchants of America 
one of the greatest safe-guards there may 

be to the credit grantors 

United States. 


all over the 


The Benefits of Conventions 
Continued from Page 21 


are these, but varying forms of elemental 
human ideas. Give a man a task and once 
he has vision he will never pass beyond it, 
never outgrow it, but will remain chained 
toa drudgery from which he may never be 
emancipated. Had he never dreamed, 
Napoleon would have died on Corsica, while 
Marengo and Austerlitz would have re- 
mained unfought. Apart from dreams, Saul 
would have died a petty persecutor and Ab- 
raham Lincoln would have split rails until 
swallowed by oblivion. Place a boy in a 
furrow and if he possesses all the latent 
genius of a, Shakespeare, but be without 
vision, he will follow the plough until his 
dying day. The steamboat is the child of a 
dream that once issued from the spout of a 
boiling kettle. The mighty law of gravita- 
Hon one day revealed itself to a dreamy 
mind in the falling of an apple from a 





tree. 
the parent of all success, 
step toward progress. 


Thus dreams—thus ideas, are indeed 


They are the first 


Next, to be successful requires work, for 
he who dreams and can do no more is an 
impractical visionary whose visions lead no 
whither. But the man with ideas who comes 
down to earth and translates the terms of 
his vision into concrete, well balanced ef- 
fort, actualizing in life and in fact that 
which the high grounds of imagination have 
revealed to him—that man has taken the 
second important step toward success. It 
must not be spasmodic, casual, or ill-con- 
sidered work, but steady, well planned and 
persistent. 

We have only to compare the standing, 
prestige, and general capacity for effective- 
ness of the secretary of today with the sec- 
retary of ten years ago, and find convincing 
proof that conventions, conferences, and 
meetings of this kind are the very cradle of 
progress, for they, more than anything else, 
are responsible for the great change which 
has come about. If secretaries today are 
justified in dignifying their vocation with 
the proud titl—a profession—they have 
meetings like this to thank for it. 


The Public School as a Medium 
For Credit Education 


Continued from Page 15 


tion would interest themselves in a cam- 
paign of credits in their respective local 
schools, as we have outlined, the results 
would be very gratifying and of utmost im- 
portance and the young generation would 
receive a schooling of untold value as well 
as to become sold upon a question of vital 
importance and one too that would serve 
as a guide, in the majority of cases, to 
which they would aspire to measure up 
in their credit dealings with the business 
world. 


In conclusion, I will say we are agree- 
ably impressed with the attitude of our 
various civic clubs viz: Rotary, Lions, 
Kiwanis, City Club, etc., and the co-opera- 
tion each is receiving from the better citizen- 
ship of our communities, to develop high 
ideals in our younger generation regardless 
of its financial standing, in many instances, 
and in many cases our boys and girls are 
picked up from the slums and placed in 
homes, sent to school and later on given 
positions of responsibility. 


This is indeed gratifying and a service 
that is worth while, and one too that will be 
materially instrumental in correcting the 
evils such as dope fiends, hi-jacking rob- 
bers, forgeries, check artists and makers of 
other nefarious paper, etc. 


It is therefore, up to us as credit profes- 
sionals to lend assistance in this movement 
of constructive work and to go the full limit 
in correcting the misguided and in many in- 
stances the unfortunate youths of our na- 


tion; and if they have reached the point 
where they have lost their self-respect, if 
possible we must place them in a position 
to restore it. 


HOW LANSING STOPS CHECK LOSSES 
By M. R. Rapp, Mgr., Lansing Credit Exch. 


I do not know as our plan will ever curb 
the bad check operator, but nevertheless, if 
information reaches our office that there is 
a bad check operate in the city, we have 
a system whereby our entire membership, 
which is now around 200 merchants, can be 
notified in one hour’s time. 

Information circulated through our sys- 
tem is not only that of bad check operators, 
but Lansing, as you know, is quite an auto- 
mobile and gasoline engine manufacturing 
city, in which there are thousands of men 
employed, and of course all of these fac- 
tories pay by check and occasionally some 
of these men have the misfortune to lose 
their pay check after it has been delivered 
to them, and if they have not yet endorsed 
it and it falls into improper hands and an 
endorsement is forged the merchant cashing 
the check is “Out of luck”. 


Our system is what we call our telephone 
relay. The office itself calls up thirty of 
our leading members. Each of them has 
previously been furnished with a list of 
names of firms, the individual to whom they 
are to talk and phone number, so that any 
and ail of these thirty which our office calls 
can without any inconvenience relay the 
information to the five or six other members 
to whom they are responsible. 


We find this method of circulating 
emergency information has worked very 
satisfactorily and is much appreciated by all 
our members. 








PUBLICITY PAYS 

-- get a member- 
ship sign. Price fifty 
cents.---Order from 


National Office. 











The Credit Worlg 





Addresses Wanted 


Adams, Robert, 1319 Muncey Ave., San An- 
tonio, Texas, field clerk, last heard of in 
Washington, D. C. 

Amick, Carlton, Akron, Ohio, reported gone 
to Oklahoma or Nebraska. 

Avery, Clarence B., Dundalk, Maryland, 
formerly New London, Connecticut. 

Ballou, E. S., Des Moines, Ia., supposed to 
have gone to Wichita, Kans. 

Barada, Louis F., 726 Valencia Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Behr, C. L., 762 E, Exchange St., Akron, 
Ohio., reported gone to western states. 

Berg, L. H., Omaha, Neb., stock salesman, 
left Omaha, last heard of was stopping at 
Commodore Hotel, N. Y. 

Black, W. A., 1862 Grassmere, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Blakely, W. G., 238 Smith St., Akron, Ohio, 
reported gone to Pittsburg. 

Bleakney, E. L., Lincoln, Nebr., Norfolk, 
Neb., Kansas City, Mo., and St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Bowker, W. H., Des Moines, Ia., later Or- 
lando, Fla. 

Brooks, J. C., Portland, Oregon, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Helena, Mont. 

Burk, Chas., Renwick, Ia., formerly Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Burrough, Jack, Helena, Mont., Helena Meat 
Co., later Aberdeen, S. D. 

Cameron, W. N., 922 N. 2nd Ave., Have- 
lock, Nebraska. 

Carlson, Vela, Des Moines, Ia., later Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Crawfis, Earl D., 900 Bowery St., Akron, 
Ohio, reported gone to Wyoming. 

Croft, Mrs. L. D., 549 Ringgold St. Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. 

Crowley, John E., Helena, Mont., later 2021 
California St., Butte, Mont. 

Crum, Leslie, Lawndale, Ohio, carpenter, 
formerly 240 Braden St., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Darling, Miss Violet, 155 Bartges St., Akron, 
Ohio, reported gone to Youngstown. 

Day, F. R., 1904 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio, formerly Des Moines, Ia. 

Dennis, C. G., 1840 N. St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Dillberg, W. S., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dillman, T. Y., 418 Temple St. San An- 
tonio, Texas, bookkeeper, last addr. 6458 
Darpe Ave., Chicago. 

Doolittle, Mr. W. R., 131 Perkins St., Akron, 
Ohio, reported gone to Canton, Ohio. 

Doran, George, 1951 “O” St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Duncan, P. A., 217% Carroll St., Akron, 
Ohio. Reported gone to Curtisville, Pa. 

Epstein, Benj. B., 864 Ardmore Ave., Akron, 
Ohio, salesman. 

Errett, C. G., Lake Chetak, Wis., traveled 
for H. D: LuMuc Co., Kansas City. 


Ford, F. D., 1246 “Q” St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Fox, John C., 1712 Garfield Ave., Canton, 
Ohio, supposed to be in Kansas City. 
Franks, Harold L., 231 N. Cliff St., Sioux 
Falls, S. D., stock buyer, supposed to have 

gone to Minneapolis or St. Paul. 

Fristoe, Chas. L., 1040 “Q” St., Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Gerrard, Virgil M., supposed to be in Cali- 
fornia, formerly in dairy business in Or- 
lando, Fla. 

Glassford, W. H., Des Moines, Ia. 

Glover, R. H., Des Moines, Ia., later De- 
troit, Mich. 

Good, C. W., Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
also Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gooden, E. A., Grant, Nebr., later Denver, 


Colo., supposed to have gone to St. Louis, 


Mo. 

Gould, E. G., 185 Thayer St., Akron, Ohio, 
last address 430 Centennial St., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Graves, T. L., 512 Ave “C”, San Antonio, 
Texas, druggist, later heard of in Dallas. 

Gray, Lawrence, Seattle, Washington, law 
clerk, 

Gunn, John G., 3023 Hamilton St., Omaha, 
Nebr., musician. 

Hale, Andrew, Cleveland Road, Wooster, 
Ohio, formerly 48 Rhodes Ave., Akron. 
Hamburg, George, 135 “F” St., Lincoln, 

Nebr. 

Harris, J. H., Elks Club, Fort Worth, Texas, 
Swift & Co., later Los Angeles, 666 So. 
Bonnie Brae and 1640 Shatto St. 

Harris, R. S., 918 Dawson St., San Antonio, 
Texas, civil service, last heard of in El 
Paso, Texas, and Fargo, N. D. 

Hasness, Mrs. Laura, 139 N. 12th St., Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Heise, Mr. H., 885 E. Buchtel Ave., Akron, 
Ohio, reported gone to Phoenix, Ariz. 
Hess, George, (Don’s) 621 Johnson St., Ak- 
ron, Ohio, reported gone to Bridgeport, 

Ohio. 

Hill,-S. M., (Audrey), 272 Bower St. Ak- 
ron, Ohio, reported gone to Reno, Ohio. 
Hinkle, S. S., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, re- 

ported gone to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Holloway, M. E., Sugarland, Texas, me- 
chanic for Sugarland Industries, reported 
gone to Denver. 

Hoover, C. K., 379 W. Exchange St., Akron 
Ohio, reported gone to Los Angeles. 


’ 


Horstman, Ernest E., Spokane, Wash., for- 
merly 1280 4th Ave., San Francisco. 

Hugart, Louis H., Henrietta St., St. Louis, 
Mo., also 329 Graves St., Akron, Ohio, 
rubber worker. 

Jones, Mrs. Mary E., 1821 E. Commerce St., 
San Antonio, Tex., last address was in 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Knox, Mrs. Daisy R, Herkimer Hotel, Grang 
Rapids, Mich., later 1115 E. 47th St, 
Chicago, Ill. Office girl Auto Service St 

Koons, F. H., Des Moines, Ia., later Mip. 
neapolis, Minn. 

Krull, W. T., 210 Merchants Natl. Ban 
Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich., also Dy 
Moines, Ia. 

Lamb, A. E., 4348 De Tonty St., St. Louis, 
Mo., formerly Helena, Mont. 

Lamna, Harry, Simms, Montana. 

Landers, O. G., 1820 “P” St., Lincoln, Neb, 

Langley, C. J., 192 Palmyra Ave., Akron, 
Ohio, reported gone to 3208 Clinton, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lehockey, Andy, 1075 Taylor Ave., Akron, 
Ohio, reported gone to Barnesville, Ohio, 

Libby, Earle, 2607 Colfax Ave., Minneapolis 
Minn., formerly Des Moines, Ia. 

Liewman, Peter J., Clear Lake, Ia., formerly 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Lockhart, Robert G., (Corrine), 4555 Malden 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Low, James B., 1408 W. 26th St., Minneap. 
olis, Minn., clerk. 

MacLaren, W. B., 112 Kearney St. San 
Francisco, Cal. 

McCormick, Mr. & Mrs. B. M., 304 San 
Pedro, San Antonio, Texas. He is in the 
lumber trade, she is a nurse, last heard 
of in Houston. 

Miller, Carl C., 809 Penn Ave., Wilkins 
burg, Pa., or Walnut St., McKeesport, 
Pa., reported gone to Los Angeles, 

Mitchell, J. S., 731 N. Flores, San Antonio, 
Texas, grocer, last heard of in Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Nathan, S. N., Beaumont, Texas, formerly 
San Antonio, Texas, shoe salesman. 
Newman, Nathan, 2535 Brookfield Ave, 
Baltimore, Maryland, later N. Y. City. 
Ott, Miss A. V., 1824 East 105th St., Cleve- 

land, Ohio. 

Pace, W. S., 144 N. 10th St. or 932 P. St, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Pelitier, Alice Babcock, 710 5th St, Los 
Animas, Cal., formerly 3049 “Q” St, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Pittman, J. N., Portland, Ore., Salt Lake 
City, and Helena, Mont. 

Platter, Mrs. J. J., (Blanche) 53 Sommer 
St., Akron, Ohio, reported gone to Cleve- 
land and Detroit, Mich. 

Ray Co., The J. J., 1817 East 9th St., Cleve 
land, Ohio. 

Rohn, Wm., 732 “G” St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Root Brothers, (W. F. Root), Helena, Mont 

Ruark, Wm. T., 2900 Hilldale Ave., Balti- 
more, Maryland, formerly Cambridge, 
Maryland. 

Sayles, O. F., Bethany, Nebraska, or Bay: 
ard, Nebr. ‘ 

Scoles, H. C., Athletic Club,, Minneapolis 
Minn., formerly Des Moines, Ia. 

Scott, A. W., Detroit, Mich., Holmes De 
troit Auto Co. ; 

Sheldon, L. B., 709 Navarro, San Antonio, 
Texas, railroad clerk, last heard of # 
Denver, Colo. 
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A New Safeguard Against Errors 


The new Remington Automatic Lock Proof of Clearance is the 
latest triumph in error-proof bookkeeping. It is more than a signa/— 


it is an absolute Jock. If an error is made in clearing a total, the 
machine stops. 


The new Remington 
Automatic Lock Proof of 
Clearance is only one of 
the many time and cost 
saving advantages of the 
Remington Accounting 
Machine. In ledger post- 
ing, it always shows the 
correct balance against 
every ledger account. It 





accumulates the day’s oon 22 "eae 
totals of debit and credit Cf cecss eke 
postings to check against SP See. 


a 


mane id 2» 
2 a ag 


a 


sources of original entry. 
An unposted charge or 
credit item cannot escape 
the scrutiny of this itis 
machine. 





Four operations— writing, vertical adding, cross adding and 
checking, al/ in one—miake it peerless for speed as well as accuracy. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


¢ Accounting Machine Department 
374 Broadway Branches Everywhere New York 





A good Accounting Machine deserves a goodribbon. Paragon ribbons - made and sold by us. 75c. each, $7 a dozen. 


REMINGTON 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
for Bookkeeping in all its Branches 




















Visualized 
Credit Information 





—necessary facts when they are wanted 


OU, Mr. Credit Man, need all the important facts 

necessary for proper decisions instantly, accurately—and 
without burdensome clerical detail and expense. Briefly, 
that is exactly what thousands of Credit Managers are real- 
izing through the use of 


Visible Credit Records 


LPL eS leveley Ava * Your present records can be made instantly accessible, if placed on Rand— 
es 485 Niagara St. but more important, perhaps, is the fact that they can be fool-proof sig- 
[Merker H.F 149 Amherst _ nalled, with Rand patented colored signals, in such a manner that impor- 


ty eae ar aE tant facts and conditions are actually picturized. 

{Murray Ac. 26 Paul Pl | 

[Myers 8A. 47 Admore StL Rand Features 

160 : The VISIBLE INDEX makes possible the finding of a record in 

one-third-to one-seventh the usual time. 
PICTURIZED RECORDS: facts are presented by the use of the 
Rand fool-proof colored signal. 
Security: because a record does not have to be removed for reference 
or entry, records are never lost. 
Flexibility: alphabetical sequence can be maintained more readily. 


Protection: a much used record will last many years longer without 


a showing signs of wear and tear. 
65 ‘Bark ser Ave. | | 


Sete Think of the advantages these features offer the executive! They make 


management easier and better—and overhead less expensive. 


Now please don’t decide that you know all about Rand Visible Record 
advantages, but write for detailed information today, enclosing a sample By mvrtanoe 
of your present records. Our systems service department will be glad 
to study your present conditions and present a Rand Visible solution 
without obligating you in the least. Write today! 
Originators and World's 


Largest Manufacturers of 


Visible Index Equipment Rand Company, Inc. 
1011 Rand Bldg. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Visible, 1Oeyenauey 
Business Re -Yereyue ks 














